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THE ARKANSAS STATE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 
Smeal pa: OF THE Interior, 


{ *, 
i Bureau oF Epvcation, 

i ont wethington: D.C., October 6, 1922. 
Hon. W. B. Maxn, , 

Chairman Arkansas ‘State Educational Commission, ? 
ss Little Rock, A rhe, 

My Dear Mn. Mann: Pursuant to the agreement entered into 
with the Arkansas State Educational Commission, I have caused a 
careful study to be made of ‘public-school ‘conditions in Arkansas, 
and have received and given dte consideration to the reports made | 
to me by the members of the survey staff pig 5 na to make the 
investigation, ' 

Because of the circumstances under which the field investigations - 
were made, it proved impracticable to arrange a final ‘conference 
at which all members of the staff might be present for the purpose 

f reaching unanimous conclusidns respecting two or three of, the 
more difficult problesis All but one of these questions, however, 


- 


Sit Shrisapondenee: This provess and the inevitable interrup- 
tions of other imperative exgagements have delayed the completion 
of this report beyond the/date at which I hoped it would be ready. 
I take pleasure in trénsmitting this report for consideration by 

your commission, and/in due time. by the people of Arkansas. The 
facts brought toget r by the survey appear to me to be irrefutable, 

the reasoning apd conclusions are convincing, and I believe the 
proposed progyam for public edtication in Arkansas will appeal to 
the imagination as.well ‘as to the pride of the citizens of your great 
State. ° 

. Permit me to thank you, aiid through you, all those: concerned 

with éducation in Arkansas who Mave cooperated most heartily and 

_-tarnestly in the prosecution of this study. I desire particularly to 

’ eapress my appreciation also of the cooperation of those State and 

\ city departments of education, and the educational institutions, 

' which made ‘it possible to bring together a staff of educational ex- 
perts from seven widely separated States to undertake this investi-. | 

gation under the leadership of the Federal Bureau of Education.. 
I sincerely. trust that: the final’ outcome may be a. renaissance of ~ 

. education and a great.and glorious frtnre for Arkansag., 

Conaiglly yours, 


. Jno. J. Tieenr, ae 
er Commissions, EF 


STATEMENT FROM THE ARKANSAS EDUCATIONAL 
“| COMMISSION: = - , 


The report of the expert. survey staff employed by’ this commission 
murks. an epoch in Arkansas history. It presents in an amazingly 
effective way cxisting conditions and points out for each condition 
a remedy. The remedies proposed are not purely theoretical, but 
suchas have been found practical in providing other States of the 
Union with modern school systems far superior to ours. Some of — 
these remedies are not in avcord with our. basic law us expressed in- 
the constitution of 1874; others are not in’ accord with our practices 
and customs for nearly 50] Fears; still others are matters that are 
purely legislative and capable of solution without radical changes. 

It will be observed that! the report assumes that the people of 
Arkansas want to know the way ouf, and that this way is pointed out 

~ in successive steps that will require 10 years or more for their com- 
pletion, if settled upon as the State's educational policy. It is for 


& 


_ Arkansas to decide what that policy is‘to be. 
The honorary commission has received the report, but has not 
digested it, drawn iis own conclusions, 6r formulated its recomi- 
. mendations. » We submit it to the people for their frank and un- 
_ biased consideration and ask that you give us your feactions thereon. 
| The whole will be discussed at the meeting of_the citizens’ section 
of the Arkansas Educational -Association, Little ock, November 9, | 
to which the public is invited. After that this*commission willmeet ‘ 
at some convenient time to formulate our recommendations to the 
governor. Meanwhile let undo nothing in haste or in prejudice, but, _ 
remember that Arkansas must choose now her future educational 
policies, which are to affect the lives of millions. in the years to come. 
We shall do our best for the boys and girls of Arkansas if a way can - 
be found that will be safely and sanely progressive. And when this 
way is found we shall follow Governor McRae, the legislature, and 
the State department of education in leading us along that way. _, 
For the commission: ) - ye Tay oo 
* WB, Mann, Chairman, 
_ J. J. Harrison, Secretary, ¢ 
owes ~ "Gro. W. Donacury, 
- oo, SJ. BR: Hasna, 


~”_! 


eats Sit + Committee. 
k, Arx., October 12, 1922, ? 
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STATEMENT FROM GOV. T. (. WRAR 


+ ee, 


\ 


The general assembly of 1921 appointed a commission for the 
survey of educational conditions at the University of Arkansus, and 
Made an appropriation therefor. The report of that survey was of 

intense interest, but Jacked much in practical éffectiveness, be-\ 
cruise there was not at the same time a comprehensive statement ‘ j 
of conditions in the whole public school system of the State, of - 
which the university is the head. 1, therefore, appointedan honorary \ 
commission to make such a survey of the entire public educational t 
system of Arkansas, a A 
The commission appointed was composed of representative -citi- ‘ 
zens, Who whole-heartedly undertook the task assigned them, dl-: 
though lacking public funds for the purpose. Funds were provided 
by public subscription throngh the Forward Education Movement 
aml the Arkansas Educational Association, The United States 
Commissioner of Education gave his seryi . 
of his ewn experts and others to make this survey, Throughoyt I~ 
have had no preconceived ideas to prove an Apt 
to find.out what was best for the education 
of Arkansas. — . a a, 
Now that the experts employed by this comtuission have submitted). 
their. report .to the educational commission and a digest of this \ 
report has been released, I take this occasion to urge the people to “\ 
give it due-consideration and reflection. A eT ee 
This report contains two essential, features: The facts relative to 
the conditions of the schools of Arkansas an? the recommendations 
| Of these experts based upon the facts and the most modern prac- 
| . tives of school finance and administration as generally accepted by 
| the leaders in eqlucational thought. We shall probably be compelled 
>. to accept the facts, byt the recommendations: will serve only as a 
basis of a policy to be formulated by the educational commission, 
with jthe help of all citizens interested in ‘the promotion of our 
. “respertive educational institutions. That this policy may approach 
the desire of the citizens of this State regarding their public schools, 
- Turge that all citizens study these findings, reflect upon the recom-. . | 
- mendations, and give to ch eden commissien_the benfit of 
such reflection. © gtk aan ee Ei , * eyed getuetan 
. The complete report of this survey staff will be published as... : 
early as possible and will be available for all persons desiring to. 
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VIIt : STATEMENT OF GOVERNOR McRAE, 


study it in its entirety. The educational Commission will meet 
some time before the convening ofthe next general assembly. and 
prepare a program of educational legislation to be submitted to me 
Upon receipt of the commission's recommendations I will formulate 
and announce the educational policy of my administration. Until 
that has been done, I shall be open-minded, but still committed to the 
idea, namely, that I earnestly desire todo something in a permanently 
constructive way that will give the children of Arkansas the ad- 
vantages which they need and to which they are justly entitled, 

Bee mL CL MeRag, Governor of Arkansas. 
Lirrte Ruck, Arx, Oct. 12, 1922.0 6 5 
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REPORT OF THE ARKANSAS EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION, 


Transmitting Survey Report of the United States Bureau of Education, 


. . { e A 4 
Gov. T. C, McRae, - 
State Capitol, Little Rock, Ark. 
Dear Sir: The honorary educational commissicn eppointed by you 
late, in 1921, with instructions to ascertain the tre state of educa- 
tional effort and attainment in Arkansas and to make such recom- 
mendations as it might see fit, begs leave to sibmit’its report. 

Fhe commission felt Chat it’ was necessary to secure impartial 
ag if its work was to be sucéessful. To that end it requested ~ 
lon, J. hx Tigert, United States Compnissioner of Exlucation, to 
conduct a survey of educational conditions in Arkansas and to submit 
re ‘mmendations: This he consented to do, and.a staff consisting 
of some of the leading educytors of the country conducted the survey. 

Your. commission herewith transmits in full the findings and 
recommendations of the staff. together with its own.report, after 
a careful study of the lindmgs had been made. In submitting the 
report, of the survey staff, your commission desires to express its — 
zreat confidence in and appreciation of the work of this staff. They 
rniered their servive as experts should. They were influenced by 

~ mither political nor partisan motives. They have presented their 

recommendations, substantiated by facts,jn a straightforward way. 

They have performed for the people of Arkansas an OnHeraNC ING 

- work worthy of the appreciation of all good citizens. - 

The report of the staff marks an epoch in-Aghansas history. It 
presents in an amazingly effective manner existing conditions as 
seen’ by the experts and points out .for each Condition a prone 
remedy. The remedies proposed are not purely theoretical, but are 
such as have been found practical in providing other States of the * 

Hee Md nion with modern school systems far superior to ours. 

It will be observed .that the report assumes that the people of - 

| Arkansas want to know the way out, and that this way is pointed 

“out: in successive steps that will require 10 years ‘or more for their: 
completion, if settled upon as the State's. educational policy. It is_ 
for Arkansas to decide what that policy is to be. ‘ 

The commission reckived. the. report of the Commissioner of Rage 
cation on October 12, 1922,.and ordered 20,000 copies’ of a digest 
printed and- distributed, cmiaeies the widest (mie pines Eiger sn 
diecusaion. ‘ “ 
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_ REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISION, 


= eg net Mw, :* . 
we . After six weeks of study the commission reassenybled on November 
98 and formulated a set of recommendations which are submitted 
herewith. ° ; as : > 
‘oe PRELIMINARY STATEMENT, | 


"We have reached certain simple but fundamental conclusions: 
(1) The increase of the material wealth‘of Arkaff&sas depends pri- 
marily upon a greatly improved pubvie-school system. 
(2) The public-school system of Arkansas is approaching a fiscal 
breakdown, an] it will require an aroused public sentiment to main- 
tain-even present standards, a . 
(3)-There is sufficient wealth in Arkansas now to provide for 
greatly increased facilities without serious burden to our citizens, 
(4) There is a constantly growing sentiment in Arkansas for the 
,4/-improvenient of our public-school system, and the people will] follow’ 
ie alley Jeadership of the governor, the State superintendent, and 


- tha legislature. 


DISAPPROVE ‘CERTAIN RECOM MENDATIC INS. 


While we have the profoundest- respect for the ability and disin-~ 
terestedness of the survey staff, we do not. find ourselves in womplete: 
agreement with: them in all their recommendations. . ae 

We specifically disapprove the recommendations of the staff in a 
number of instances, the most important being: 

(2) «Abolition of school districts. - ; 
(2) The empowering of cotinties to issue scliool bonds.’ 
_(¢) The conversion of three of the district agricultural schools 
into norinal schools and the transfer of the administration 
and maintenance of the school at Russellville to Pope 
County, ° ° 


a 


; a ? 
. . SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS, 


ry . * * > ’ a : 
The comniissign believes that the primary needs of the publics 
school system are three in number: oa 
(a) Increased revenue. : 
(4) Increased and improved teacher-training facilities, 
(c) Strong educational leadership. . a 
’ v. tang . 


facilities and opportunities. and school-tax burdens throughout the” 
1 « Adopt inimediately a 10° years’ program for public education. it. K 
Neb y Arkansas providing for the attainmehit, as minimum standards: of 
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. educational achievement the average educational achievement of the - 

* United States asa whole. , - : ae 
Provide for the formulation of a 10 years’ building program for 


all State educational institutions. » : 
Establish 8 months (169 days) as the minimum scliogl year, 
Enforce compulsory attendance law. a Se 
-Recodify aud simplify:present schootiws. 
' ig ye : ~ hh 
c . + # REVENUE, ? 


Provide for’ the extension of existing special State taxes on cor- 
porations and on inheritances, and the creation of a Stgte severance 
tax anda State income tax, forthe purpose of furnishing additional 
revenue for the support Of public education. 2 
Abolish the present. unfair method. of apportfoning State school» 
funds on the school census basis aad adopt. instedd a modernized, 
gcientific mnethod. se wh 
Provide that-taxation for educational purposes shall he fixed bien- 
nially on the basis of the amount of money required to provide ade- 
quate funds for all educational projects subsidized hy the State. 
Provide from sources other than property tax a,State equalization ” 
fund to be apportioned among those districts which levy the maxi- 
mum. educationgl fax but are unable thereby to produce sufficient 
funds to meet the minimum educational requirements as fixed by 
State legislation. os ; hin My fhe. pe Ft 
“Create a Statg' interim educational budget commission, consisting 
.of three perséng designated by the State legislature, one appointed: 
by the governor, and the governor ex officio, who shall serve as chair-, . 
mat. The duties,of this commission slrall be to prepare and recom- 
mend to.the next legislature an educational budget covering’ all 
expenditures for’ public education as herein provided. =" 


a TEACHERS, 


_» -Even if school buildings, grounds, and equipment are all that can. 

be desired, it is impossible to have good schools withou€ capable 
" teachers. j . 

School-teachers in Arkansas are drawn from the best homes, and 


om groups in which it may be assumed that?the importance of edu- 


|. cation is recognized, The teaching staff is composed in large part —* 
of persons of maturity and ,experjence; five-eighths of the teachers." . 
~ Teporting have taught three years or thore.. However, most of this 


experience haggbeon- obtained in Arkansas, and more than 60 per 


my 7 D 


“Yeat at the time of reporting. 


_ ent of the. teachers had been in their present positions less than one 
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REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION, xI 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION, . 
‘The teachers’ own reports reveal one of the. fundamental reasons 
_for backward conditions in the public schools of Arkansas—lack of 
general education and professional preparation on the part of the 
« . teaching staff. Only yery small proportions of those occupying 

teaching, supervisory, and administrative positions in the public | 
schools of Arkansas have had even the minimym amounts of general 
education‘and professional traiting which are now required by law 
in several States. ; ; 
-The chief responsibility for these conditions belongs not to the 
teachers but to the boards of education and the people, their em. 
ployers. The school system docs not adequately recognize and fe 
ward professional training and fitness. 


- 


HIGHER STANDARDS, 

ie Ae . +: 

.. Empower and reqnire the State board of education to establish 
and modify from time to time: as conditions. warrant, a scale of edn- 
eational and professional requirements for all positions in the public 

“schools and a corresponding salary «cale in which sulariés paid shall 
vary according to the professional preparations, educational experi- 
ence, and class of certificates of the incumbents.” 


t THE STATE NORMAL COPRLEGE. 


_ The equipment of the State Normal. College is totally inadequate 
for superior work. ‘The faculty should be strengthened anil the 
teaching load somewhat reduced. 

The contribution which the normal college is making to the supply 
of trained teachers for the State is wholly inadequate, and so far 
as the rural schools are concerned, scarcely sufficient to exert an ap- 

- preciable influence. Many students who receive their training in 
Arkansas find better opportunities for service and much better 
remuneration in other States. ” ae: x 

A plan should be adopted looking toward, raising ‘the standards 

_ and improving the machinery for certification of teachers. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES, 


7 If provision is made for the professional preparation of teachers 
? sin Arkansas on a scale which is clearly needed, it will be impossible 
.. forthe institution at Conway to meet more than a fraction of the 

-, demand, , It seems clear that the establishment of additional normal 
.. 6chools is.imperative in addition to the substantial expansion of thé’ 
present school at Conway, eee aan TP at 

| * In view of the inadequacy of teacher-training facilities in the 

_| 4, Btate and of the immediate need for more and better trained teach’ 
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REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION, x1 


ers. we recommend the organization of strang normal departments 
~ in the four district agricultural schools for the training of yural 
teachers. Moreover, we recommend the development and extension 
_ of the plan to conduct summer normal classes at these schools during 
vacation months. 


SERRCATIONA LSE ADERSEIE. 


A Stote board of education, to be charged with the résponsibility 
of the secondary and elementary schools of the State. 

The State board should consist of nonprofessional reptesentatives 
of the people. 

The State board of education should also appoint the commissioner 
of education. . 

In order to promote coordihation of the activities of all parts of 
the educational system, the State superintendent of public instrue- 
tion should be the secretary ex pfficio, without véte, of both the State 
board of education ‘and the board of trustees of the university. 

Provide an enlarged State department of education. This will | 
enable it,to dispense entirely with aid from private sources. 

j 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. é 


The reorganized State department of sincation should be clothed 
with authority and influence, charged with the responsibility of set- 
ting in motion and directing a 10-year program of public educatio 
in Arkansas along lines suggested in this: ‘report, | 
’ The State system of education should provide specifically for— 

4a) Unification of general control. 

(4) Determination of the objectives of the State system and pro- 
gram of. education. 

(c) Definition of functions and responsibilities of the component 
‘parts of the State system of education. 

(4) Coordination of* the activities of the various parts of the 
system, _ , 

(e) Determination of the minimum iandards which ‘shall peeved 
from time to time. ‘ 

(f) Adequate financial support. 

(7) Preparation of an annual budget. 

(A) Selection, training, and certification of personnel. 

_ (i) Progressive development of education in the State. *- coe 
4) Continuons andy and advocacy of needed ° educational legis. Bai 


i lation; 


(ke) Publicity for the purpose of keeping the sects titoried: a 
as to the: sotucronentt, objectives, and hetde of the schools, 
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REPORT OF THR EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION, - 


The state superintendent of public instruction should be sur. 
rounded with a staff of experts and assistants commensurate with me 
the duties andresponsibilities to be discharged. 


RURAL SCHOOLS, 


V8 

AVhilethe Whole problem of public éducation deeply engages the 
mind of the commission, we believe the first concern of the State 
‘should be its rural children. If no other motive were present, self- | 
interest wotild dictate this position. The population of Arkafisas | 
is 83'per cent rural, according to Government statistics, Approxi- 
mutely 72 per cent of the population actually live on farms. 

In any consideration of the facilities of the State those furnished’, 
the children in rural communities are of special importance. In. 
the hands of these children rest the future of the State in wealth. 
and importance, in citizenship and culture. _ + 

Since agriculture is and will long remain the occupation and 

~ source of Wealth of a large part of the people of Arkansas, the 
schools should assume the responsibility of educating young men 
and women who will intelligently develop its agricultural resources . 
and build up a progressive farm population. I 

As the provision of a Commonwealth for the training of its 
future citizens, the rural schools of Arkansas constitute a veritable 
tragedy. ae 
‘ The commission believes that, in addition to the general remedies 
already proposed, relief lies in the direction of a program of rural 
consolidation far @xceeding anything heretofore attempted ani in — 
the establishment of rural high schools at strategic points. Such 
a program should be under the direction of the State board of 
education and financed in part by the State. - ; 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


Arkansas sends less than one-half as many of her youth to high . 
school as the average for the United States | 
More than 500 high schools are maintained, ‘but many of these 
are accomplishing very little; more than 340 schools average fewer 
than 16 pupils per school, with inadequate teaching staffs and meager 
. equipment. ae WE aj 
General inequalities of opportunity exist in various ports of the . 
State. One county sends to high school. lesa than one-twentieth as. 
'many-of. her youth of high-school age as another county. Only 14: 
percent of the youth pf high-school age in Arkansas are enrolled in 
‘high scliool, and only one-half of the counties send as many as kL 
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REPORT OF THE. EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. . 


To reach average conditions, Arkansas must add more than 22:000 
pupils to her high schools. Phe survey outlines a 10 years’ pro- 
gram to accomplish this, providing for at least 60 high schools 


‘offering special courses in agriculture and home making, | six new 
‘schools to be established each year for 10 years, and a “parallel 


development of existing high schools. i 

In establishing these schools, it should be the galdine principle 
of the State board of educatipn to place them in reach of the largest 
possible number of rural boys and girls. 


OTHER RECOM MENDATIONS. 


The cofMmission approves, — with only minor reservations, the 
recommerklations of the staff as set forth in chapter 8, “ Urban and - 
Village Schools,” chapter 19, “Public Schools for Negroes,” and 
Appendix A, “An,Alternative Plan for the Future of the District 
Agr icultur al Schools,” 


CONCLUSION, : as 


The members of the commission, as representatives of the citizon- 
ship of the State, desire to express to you their appreciation for the 
signal contribution you have made and are making to promote bet- 
ter schools for all the children of the Commonwealth, and to’ open _ 
doors of educational opportunity to the poorest boy an\ girl in the 
remotest rural district of Arkansas. Your program is constructive, 
your policies frank, and your attitude unbiased. It has been a 
pleasure to serve as a commission when such’ an’ Spperunity for 
tonstructive work has been presented. 

W. B. Mann, Chairman, 
J. J. Hargison, Seeretary, 
~ 2G. W, Donauney, 
Jno, G. Rossatan, | 
Mrs. Minnie U. Ruruerrorp-Futuer, 
Committee on Drafting. 


Lirrie Rocn, Ank., November 28, 1988. 


MEMBERS OF THE SURVEY STAFF, 


The meine of the staff appointed by the Corfnisstonef ' ‘of Education to 
make the survey of the public schools of the State of Arkansas und to report 
to him their findings and recommendations are as follows: 


From THE Bureau or Epvcation, 


Dr. William T, Bawden, Assistant to- Commissioner, Direc tor of the Survey, | 
Dr. ‘George F. Zook, Specialist in Higher Education, 
Mrs, Katherine M. Cook. Chief of Division ef Rural Education, 


. 


. From OUTSIDE THE BUREAU oF Epucation, _* 


Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift. Professor of Education, - Cullege of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dr. Shelton Phelps, Professor of School Administration, . Peahody Collere f for 


Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 4 
Dr. Andrew M. Soule, Professor of State College of Agriculture and Me 
chanic Arts, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. it 


' Dr. Norman Frost, Professor of Rural Education, Peabody College for 
-Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. W. Gowans, Superintendent of Public Schools, Winfield, Kans. 

H. M. ivy, State High School Enapertor, State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion, Jackson, Miss. 

John J. Didcoct, Professor of Secondary Education, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Walter B. Hill, State Supervisor, of se Bilaration, State Department at 
Publie Instruction, Atlanta, Ga. 

Leo M. Favrot, Supervisor of Rural Education, State Department of Pubite 
Instruction, Baton Rouge, La. ° 

R. H: Southerland, Oounty Superintendent of Public Schools, Escairpla 
County, Ala. ’ 

CG. H. Allen, Principat Public High School, Mount Olive, Miss. - 

J. N. Mallory, Professor of Mathematics, Union Unive 
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THE PUBLIO-SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ARKANSAS. 


Sd 


PART 1. DIGEST OF. THE GENERAL REPORT. 


' Chapter I. 
. | INTRODUCTION. 


At the request of the State department of education thé Bureau of - 


Education made a study of conditions in higher educational institu-” 


tions in Arkansas Uuring the winter of 1920-21 for the purpose of — 
assisting in the formulation of standards, particularly i in relation to 
the preparation of teachers.. Subsequently, the bureau made a study 
of the State university and the Branch Jorma and Industrial 
School, 

Shortly after: the reports of these surveys, were presented, Gov. 
Thomas C. McRae determined to bring about if possible a compre- 
heusive survey of the public schools of the State, and appointed tlie 


* following Honorary Educational Commission in September, 1921: 


W.-8. Mann, Chairman, Marianna, Mra J. R., Wilson, Warren, 
WV. Tompkins, Prescott. [ Mrs, Max Layne, Helena. 
GW: Donaghey, Little Rock, | Mrs, H. Ed Olive, Little Rock, 
Jolin PD, Eldridge, Gregory. . Stephen Bruondrfdge, Searcy. 
Hamp Williams, Hot Springs. Clay: Sloan, Black Rock. 

Tr. J. R. Dale, Texarkana. i. W. Gates, Crossett. 

JR. Hamlen, Little Rock, Herbert Pryor, Rector. 


" . EK. Green, Pine Bluff. . HC, McKinney, El Dorado. °~ ' 


John G. Rossman, Fort Smith, ~* J. Q. Wolf, Batesville. 
S, C. Alexander, Pine Bluff. Alfred Kalin, Little Rock, 


_ Mark Valentine, Scotts. -' Mrs. C. L, Moore, jr., Osceola, 


Ray McLester, Heber Springs. ‘Mra. Frank Peel, Bentonville. 
Mrs. Minnie U. Rutherford-Fuller, C. A. Darland, Fort Sinfth. 
‘Magazine, Dr. G. L, Sands, Charleston, 
James J, Harrison, Executive Recretary, Little Rock, 


* The commission was directed to cause to be made a careful study 


of public education in Arkansas, and to “report to me as soon as: 
practicable how the present: organization, administration, super: |<’ 
vision, equipment, and revenues can: be improved and developed s0.as) ~ ” 
to meet the needéof the future.” On October ‘11, Secretary, Harri- ite 
‘son transmitted the formal invitation’ of the commission to the United 


States Bureau of Education to make ‘the survey, ' sen commission . 


¢ agreeing to raise a minimum of #100 000 fot ekpenees. 


claws dain 
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. ARKANSAS—TOPOGRAPHY, CLIMATIC CON DENONS, E HIS: 


-.. A line drawn from the northeast ‘to the southwest separates the. 
, . uplands north and west from tha lowlands south and east, Altitudes: 


hae i outta of ee eee and talutrions, Mild sine aod a bale i 


On October 17 the Co ‘ommissioner of Education accepted the i invi- | 
tation, and on October 26 and 27 the director of the survey conferred 
in’ Little Rock with Governor Me ‘Rae, the members of the commit 
sion, and representatives of the State department of eslneation and 
county and a) superintendents of schools and of the institutions 
to be studied. Un November 1 the personnel of the survey staff was 
announced, and the field work began on Noverhber 1). 

. Approximately 275 days were devoted to field work ‘by the: 16 
mewbers of the survey stall, most of the visiting heing done during 
November amd’ December, 1921. -Schools were visited in ht, of the 


_ 7 counties of the State, as follows: | 


Number of couutles, Nutwlier of meyibers of staf viniting. 

PP Os ee a ee ee ho Ga iets nears py pe Silas ad fteces tec 8 
Pe atsse lulls PLE PA toy > eh Ee heaps = Dia a SN 7 
Gyre witienighetad tomer Aone kako atk acta lnn  e 4 

20224. 24, Se a ane En ape be tS PIE! fon pee TS SL Oy ET a 
fed LL a ER Coe ai POE ES, PD AH 4 BMT EBt sone Dedeartne<etdie MeN = 
Pe Fe ne AO bk ROOT RRR TREAT A OMS 1k 1 

Total numbers of counties visited, 50; aggregate number of visite, at lout Wwe 
THE SURYEY BUDGET. ‘ *. 


The principal. items of expenditure i in connection with the survey 
to date—Ovtober 6, 1922—may be summarized as follows: 


Transportation and subsistence!of 16 members of staff_________-___ $3, OND, 5 
Honoraria of 9 members of the staff not connected with U. 8. 

Bureau of Kdue ution, Jeu J ease suresus. FARA S Beck 2 ie PRB i He 4, 204.0 
Printing and “eopelen ee ee eh lye ee ee eee 270.0 
Clerical , assistance ....------ ee Aa Ay, 1, 16. 97 * 

otal’ 2 Pe pene Sank ols Coats 1S: ee St By 8, 787,08 
: t \ 
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TORY, AND RESODRCES- 


Arkansas, one of the South, Central States of the United States, is 
situated in the heart of the Mississippi Valley, midway between the 
Cireat Lakes and the Gulf, the Rockies, and the. Alleghenies. The 
total land area is 52.525 square miles. Arkansas is particularly 
distinguished for its 3,000 miles of navigable streams, 

The State is ‘divisible topographically into uplands and lowlands. 


fonge from 150 feet in the southeast to 2,823 feet in the northwest.” 
Climate—The climate of Arkansas, owing to the influence of the 


¥ 


_ Litde Rock was subsequently made the capital. 


against 30 in 1919 and 25 in 1900. The number of people living 


- varied. Arkansas produces 70 per’ cent of the world supply of 


ment to 50,000 persons. The amount of capital invested in industrial 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION, .$ 
summers are the rule. The ayorags annual temperature for the 
State is 60.8 degfees. , ea 
History —De “Soto, the Spanish asiloter, discovered the region of 
the present State of Arkansus in 1541. Tle crossed*the Mississippi 
River near the site of Helena, It was next visited by the famous 
missionary Father Marquette in 1673. The first settlement, how- - 
everewas made .by the French, under the Chevalier de, Ee May. 1a 
1686, near the mouth of the Arkansas pists at a place % al abbas” 
called Arkansas Post. 
By acts of Congress of March 2. 1819, and April 2, 1820, ‘Neaibas 
was erected sturveasively into a Territory of the first and second class. 
Its first Territorial legislature convened at Arkansas Post in 1820, 


On June 15, 1836. the Territory was admitted into the ‘Union as a 
State. and its era of prosperity was inaugurated. 

Population—According to the Fourteenth Census (January 1, 
1920), the population of Arkansas was 1,752.204, which represents 
an ‘increase Of 177,755, or 11.3° per cent, over the 1910 figure. The 
average number of inhabitants to the square mile in 1920 was 33.4, as 


in rural districts is 1,461,707; the total urban population, 290,497. 
The white population numbers 1,131,906; the black, 449,089, The 
foreign-born are given as 17,046. 

Agriculture. —The soil and climatic conditions of Arkansas are 
particularly favorable to agriculture. Corn, cotton, hay, rice, mid 
wheat are the State's leading crops. F 

Minerale—The mineral resources of Arkansas aré extensive - 


bauxite, the ore from which aluminum is made, and has the largest 
deposits of whetstone. . 


Manufactures —Arkansas tectoriée number 5,000 and give employ- 


enterprises is $77,162,484, with an annual expenditure of $24,914,702 — 
in salaries and wages and ae 808 for raw materials. 


Chapter il. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION OF: 
ARKANSAS, Fi 


The history of vincaiohal legislation i in Arkansas prior. to 1861 is a 
- primarily a history of the public lands which were granted by the - 
Federal Government to the State for educational par ine sete nth 
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By act of June 23, 1836, Congress gave the general assembly en... 

» . tire control ever the seminary lands. ‘ i | 

At {he-request of the assembly, Congress, in 1846, gave its consent | 

to the application of the seminary fund ‘to the use of the common 
schools, * ° 7 ; 

The assembly, by act of January 5, 1849, desiring to change the 
plan of -investment, provided for semiannual distributions to the 

~ counties on the basis of the school census. 

In 1866 the auditor reported that: the principal of notes due for 
seminary lands in 1861 was about 35.000, By act of March 1, 1867, 
interest on these notes wag remitted for the period between J unuary 
1, 1862, and January 1, 1866,. | < 


- 5 SALINE FUND. 


The saline fund was created out of the sales of saline lands. The 
number of :acres thus granted was 46,080, of which 41,879.51 had been - 
located up to 1858. ss Mm os 
By act of January 12, 1853, it was provided that the accruing prin- 
cipal of the saline fund should be distributed to the counties in ac: 
cordance with the school census. Pye ““ | 
In the auditor's report for 1884, and in subsequent reports, the 
saline fund is included as a part of the permanent: school fund. 


‘| 


)) 
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THE SIXTEENTH-SECTION FUND. 


On March 3, 1803, Congress extended -the privileges of the ordi. 
nance of 1787'to States in the Mississippi Territory and thence it, 
passed to those west of the river. . "od 

By formal act of January 6, 1829, the Territorial authorities were | 

-empowered to make and carry into effect “such laws and needful 
regulations as they\shall deem most expedient to protect from injury 
and waste the sixteenth section in all townships of lands in said Ter- 
ritory. * * © which sections are reserved for the support of 

- Schools in each township,” ete. me eee oe y: ; 
; The present permanent sehool fund: has absorbed these earlier 
funds. PY putes 2 oe 

te dy THE CONSTITUTION OF 1836. ‘ 


- The censtitution of, 1836, under which Arkansas was admitted to 
the Union, contuined provisions for education and the encouragement . 
..' OF seientific and agricultural improvement. nea nth ot ae 
_.. .By.the.act.of-February 3, 1843, the legislature created the Board’ | 
of Education for the State of Arkansas, which consisted of the grove 
ernor, the president of the senate, the speaker of ‘the house, the su-. 
| ., preme judges, and 10 members of the general assembly, es 
+ It does not appear that any serious efforts were ‘instituted to carry 
©. liaeOmt he mchiat TBAB A EN i ol ute i ak Ll 
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THE ace OF 1048. 


5, 1849, “the legislature pas 
which provided, among other measures, f disposition of the 
seIMINAry saline linds, the control of Which had been, placed in 
their hands hy Congress. The political toxnship was made the unit 
of local school organization. 


.On January 


THE*ACT OF 1851. 


Further legislation, enac oi the year 1851, provided for'a town- 
‘ship organization with couity supervision, but concerned itself 
principally with the administration of the sixteenth section. 


‘ 


FRE ACT OF 853.— te 


Roe 
The att of 1853 made the secretary of state, in. addition to his iaker | 
‘duties, ex officio commissioner of schools, and required him to collect, 
data concerning the schools and the school fund and to report annu-' 
ally to the governor on their condition. . 
There was, as yet. no taxation for sehools, 
Subsequent to the legislation of 1853, there was no general school” 
law passed until 1866-67.. : ; : = 


FIRST SCHOOL TAXES. 


On March 18, 1867, the members of the general anscnibly fully 
cognizaut of the fact that public education without public taxation 
is impossible of realization, enacted a law which has since become 
in many respects “ the organic basis of public education in austen 


THE BECONSTRUCTION REGIME, 1868-1874, 


“Cohetieey on Mayeli: 2, 1867. passed what is generally “own as 

-» the reconstruction act.. A convention assembled in Little Rock, in - 

January, 1868, in accordance with the terms of this act, and | ‘adopted a 

new constitution, in which were embodied the following edu¢ational ° 
features: (1) The éducation-of all, white and black; (2) a per-- 

‘ manent school fund; (3) a general State tax for education; (4) a” 
poll'tax éf $1 for pablic schools ; (5) the principle of local taxation - 
tc supplement general funds.. 
_..One of the fundamental ‘acts of the reconstruction régime 1 was | 
_. the establishment of the office of superintendent of public instruction, ° 
as a separate State officer. Reconstruction in Arkansas practically 
ended on May 14, 1874, A constitution was adopted on October 

80, eshte, (mee has since remained the srgenic. law of he. State. 
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The foltecisg measures vere fixed in the organic act: (1) A 
mandate to educate afl the children of the State. and (2) the inviola. 
bility of the school funds. 


ia LEGISLATION UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION, + ° 


An act of December 7, 1875, repented and to a great extent re 
enacted the legislation of April 23, 1873, 

The office of the State superintendent was retained uniler this | 

law; the county superintendent was superseded by a county examiner ‘| 

| 

| 

| 


and the district trustee by three district dircetors, Revenne was 
‘provided for (1) by a general tax of 2 mills on the property of the 
State, to be distributed by the State superintendent to school dis- 
‘tricts according to the total number of children, beween’ the ages 
of Gand 21; (2) by a poll tax of $1 on each male citizen over 21 vears 
of age, to le distributed by the county judge to the school districts 
in proportion to the numbér of polls in each; (3) by a local district 
tax not exceeding 5 mills on the dollar, to be determined as to amount 
byt the. elec tors of each district each year. 
THE PRESENT ERA. 


In the veare1899 a permissive liw was assed prov iding for county 
uniformity i in textbooks. A State course of study wa inaugurated 
by the legislature of 1908, und the law for examining and livensing 
- teaciers was improved. The assembly on March 2, 1905, submitted 
“a constitutional amendment to the people on the question of madi- 
fying the limitation on the voting of school taxes, The vote, taken 
September, 1906, favored the amendment. In accortlance with 
‘the provisions of the amendment, an act of April 17, 1907, raised 
wt the-limit of taxation for the State from 2 to 3 mills and*for the dis- 
strict from 7 mills.. ‘ 

‘Fhe legislatuye alg #4, 1907, made an initial appropri tion of 


we 


815,500 for’. formal shool, to he located at © ae in F ulkner 


. id 


Connty¥. * 
‘The general assembly of-1911. passed a. ainber of co 

educational laws, embracing compulsory attendance, and 

tion of high schools, a State board of education, and co 

schools. > ce 

|. - In the same. year (1911)*a,State board of education jwas created, 

- -eomposed of the State superintendent of public'instruction and one , 
riihale merle from each congressional district-to be appointed by the gov- 
tea ‘The powers and. duties of this board embraced the manage- 
NY. peli ‘and investment of the permanent school.fund, the recovery by 
: \ process of law of all montys.due the fund; the chartering and regu, 
-\lation of' all educational pnaivationd, and, if need be, the: revocation 


* 


EDUCATIONAL LRGIBLATION, 
supervision of the common schools of the State—elementary, graded, 
and high. But the board-was not given control of texthooks. - 
An important act of 1911 was that which niade especial provision 
for lid schools, A State high-school bpard was provided, composed 


‘of the superintendent of public. para. ee president of the Uni- 


versity of Arkansas, and a city-school. supe intendent | or high- school 
principal, to be chosen by the governor. 

The board created by this act, which was approved” May 30, 1911, 
was displaced by the State board of elucation created by the act tp: 
proved | two days later. o : 


L 


EXISTING ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. 


The * composition, organization, and functions of the State board 
of education remain substantially as Hed by act of June. 113, 


under which the board was created, Mrongh its furctions lave been- 


sonewhat enlarged by subsequent legislatures, 
Some important functions which haye not been vested in the State 


hoard are the administration of the institutions for tlie blind and the © 


deaf and similar State schools, the adoption of a uniform system of 
textbooks, and the direction of thé work of. eliminating illiteracy 
Each of these func tiong ix entrusted to a separate board or com- 
Mirsion. ; 

By act of March 11, 1919, Arkansas saajited some featiires of the 


. “county unit systera of local school administration, 


Hut probably the most important change made by this act was that 
in relation to the choice of.the county superintendent -of schools. It 
was provided that after January 1, 1921, this officer should be chosen 
by the county bonrd, ~~ ° 

The same act of 1921 provides that the Scate shall pay a part of the 


Salary of the county superintehident, but not. to exceed $1,500%ta any 


one person in any year. . ; 

-In this. connection it<shoul . noted that Arkansas levies na 
county ‘tax for the support of a schools. In this ‘respect, 
with an,eXception in the case of Texas, Arkansas stands alone 
among the so-called “county unit States.” . 


An initiative measure proposing an amendment to section 3¢Arti-. 
cle XIV, of the constitution, was ratified by vote of the people on: 
- November 6, 1916. It empowered the legislature to authorize the. 
levy of a district-school.tax up to 12 mills.on the dollar, and the ~ 
legislature, by act of February 27, 1917, gave this authority:* The 
‘prineipal school revenues are therefore (1) the income of the per- — 
manent school fund, (2) ‘a constitutional State tak which the legis- 
lature may fix as high as 3 mills, (3) a poll tax of*$1, and (4) a 4 
4 sistas $ tax cei Heed voters oad fix at haar number of milla, supe to AK, 
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The plan of certification of teachersshas not been substantially 
changed since the creation of the State board of education in 1911. 
In-1917 Arkansas dispensed with its older plan of county uni- 
* formity of textbooks and adopted State-wide uniformity, 
Compulsory school attendance made its appearance in the State in 
1909; that year saw the passage of the State's initial law on the suh- 
ject. Changes in this law were made from time to time, and in 1917 
the legislature made the law State wide in application, and required’ 
all children between 7 and 15 years of age, with the exception of cer- 
-tain exempted classes, to attend school for three-fourths of the term 
eacli year. The law was again revised by an act of 1921. the princi- 
pal feature ‘of this act. being.a strengthening of the means of ien- 
forcement. t 
] 


*. 


Mt = Chapter IV. 
SCHOOL REVENUES AND FINANCE: 


The reporteof the survey on this subject is published elsewhere in 
full." In the following parayraphs are presented the recommenda- 
tions only, without the accompanying discussion. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. Abolish school districts. 
2. Establish’ the county as the local school unit. 
- 3, Adopt immediately a 10 year program for public education in 
Arkansas providing for the attainment, as minimum standards of 
educational achievements, the average educational provisions and 
achievements of:the United States ag a whole: 
4, Provide funds necessary to carry out this (the third) recom- 
mendation, ; 
5. Remove all constitutional limitations on. State and local taxa- 
tion. My: 4 ts 
6. Repeal laws fixing definite rates of taxation to be levied for 
support of education: : ! es hk 
. 7. Provide that State tax rates for educational purposes ‘shall he 
fixed biennially on the basis of. the ‘amount of money reqtired to, 
provide adequate funds for all educational projects subsidized by — 
the State.’ - as 4 4 i> 
gi 8, Establish 8 months (160 days) as.the minimum school year, . . 
_.»... 9. Empower and require the State board of education, to establish 
and modify from time to.timne, as conditions. warrant, a scale of edu- 


: ‘Bee “ Publie School Finance in Arkansas,” by Fletcher Harpef Swift, Ph, D., U. 8 
Bu, of Educ, Bull., 1923, No, 11,. Government Printing Office, Washington, D, C. _ ' 
Riess: Sift ‘it ! naa thae sy Pest i vin mat Pe te es abs Career oe eee 
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cational and professional requirements for-all positions in the public -« 
schools, and a corresponding salary scale-in which salaries pail shall 
vary according to the professional preparation, educational expe- 

rience, and class of certificate of the incumbents. — fwd * 

10. Provide for the levying of a counts compulsory school tux of 
,+- hot Jess than 12 mills for the support of public education. 

IL Empower county boards of education to levy a tax féF the sup- 
port of public education in addition to the minimum compulsory 
school tax provitled by law’for.the purpose of providing educational 
facilities beyond the minimum requirements fixed by the State board 
of education and by State legislations 

1Z, Place upon the State the responsibility for equalizing educa- 
tional facilities and opportunities and school-tax burdens throughout — 
the State, | ; t | Ps 

13. Empower the State board of edugation to’ fix a maximum 
county educational tax rate, the levying of which shall entitle a 
volnty to participate in the State equalization fund, if necessary, to 

_enable the county to meet the minimum requirements as fixed by the 
State board of education and by State legislation: 

14. Provide a State equalization fund to be apportioned among 
those counties which levy the maximum educational tax fixed by the 
State Lourd of education but are unable thereby to produce sufficient 
funds to meet the minimum edugational requirements as fixed by the 

“State board of education ahd by State legislation. . 

15, Provide a. special State distributable fund, to be administered 
by the State board of education, for the purpose of granting aid to 
coiity boards of education to enconrage consolidation, transporta- 
tion ‘of pupils, emplbyment of supervisors, and other educatiqnal 
purposes involving expefylitures beyond the minimum Wequirements . 
fixed by the State board of education and by Stat legislation. 

16. Create a State interim educational budget commission, con- 
risting of five members of the State board of education designated 
by that body, three persons designated by the State legislature, and 
the governor,-ex officio, who shall serve as chairman. The duties of 


- 


ic 


this commission shall be to prepare and recommend to the next sh 4 


lature an educational budget covering all expenditures for . 
eucation as herein provided. +, « ‘1 7 
‘17. Provide that the State legislature shall at each biennial session , 
provide for such general Statg educational tax as shall yield sufficient 
revenue to cover all expenditures includédyi »the budget recom-. 
"mended by the State.educational budget commission, ES lat 
“ 18 Empower counties to issue school bonds for building and 
_. kindred purposes. ate ‘d 


. 19 Require that at the time any school bonds are issued, either 
State or county, provisions be made by the levying of a special bond 
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‘tax sufficient to pay interest on.such bonds and to retire them within ° 
a reasonable period which shal], in no case, exceed 20 years, such 
tux to be in addition to taxes provided for in other sections of these 
recommendations. 

20. The Arkansas Educational Commission should consider the 
advisability of recommending to the State legislature the extension 
of existing State,taxes on corporations and on inheritances, and the 
creation of a State severance tax and a State income tax, for the 
purpose of furnishing additional revenue for the Support of public 
education, 

21, Abolish present system of paying tax collectors commissions 
on proceeds of taxes and pay such collectors fixed unnual salaries, 

. 22. Provide for the formulation. of a 10 years’ building program 

2 for all State educational, institutions. 

23. Provide forthe issuance of State bonds nec Ey to carry out 
this program. . 

24. The State feiriGaduine” ‘should provide adequate funds for the 
support of an enlarged State department of education. This will 
enable it to dispense entirely with aid from private sources. 

25, Repeal those “portions of-sections. 7641 and 7642, Digest of 
Laws, relating to schools in the State of, Arkansas, 1920, whicli 
permit a parent or guardian to transfer his \school ‘tax. to another 

° , county or district and provide instead that where a child, with the 
approval of the county superintendent, is tyansferred from the 
» county in which he resides to another, his own residential county 
shall pay to the school in Which he has been transferred such sum 
as may be agreed ypon for his tuition, provided thut the tuition paid 
shall not be greater than the average net cost’ for educating pupils 

in the school to which he has been transferred. 

26. Abolish the present antiquated, unfair method of apportioning 
State school funds on the school census basis, and adopt instead a 
modernized, scientific method ‘by which State moneys will be appor- 
. tioned by the State directly to the individual positions which the 
Stute subsidizes. This will prevent the moneys which the State 
designs to puy the salary for a definite teaching position in one school 
being used for another teaching position in the same or in, another . 
school. 

‘Fhe method to*be used in apportioning State aid will depend to a. 
. large extent upgn what proportion of the total schoot costs the 
State pays. If the'State of Arkansas does not adopt the recom- 
mendations of this report and continues its present policy of pro- 
viding only a small: per cent of total costs, then it should introduce 
a method which will provide a minimum teuchers* salary quota for 

> every teaching position in every school, the actual quotas to, be. 
Qo. i Gate nedt b ‘by the Anancial:; abi tity. of the community, the effort 


. 
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the community is making as indicated by the rate of school tax 
levied in pfoportion to its wealth, the length of school term. and). 
the salaries and qualifications of the teachers employed. 

If such. method is adopted the State must offer effective induce- 
/ments for consohdation, otherwise the per teacher quota system of 
State atl hinders consolidation. ; ~ 


THE PERMANENT SCHOOL FUND. 


A brief section of the report discusses plans for dealing with the 
permanent school fund, and offers constructive suggestions for future 
policies. For the sake of brevity this section is omitted from this 


digest, a y 
4 ‘ 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


_ Problems of organization and administration of rural schools and 
of urban and village schools are discussed in the two chapters deal- 
ing with these schools. In this chapter will be found a brief discus- 
sion of the provisions needed in order that there may be. State 
leadership and direction in publie equeation, bs 

There are'two major causes of the backward eaittidien of public 
‘education in Arkansas: (1) Lack of financial support, the remedies - 
" for which are discussed elsewhere, and (2) lack of vital’and effective 
leadership, the remedy for which is an enlarged and strengthened 
State department of education, “4, 

Let us consider first what are the functions which shoul -be dis- 
charged by the agency which is charged with State leadership in 
education, and what are the essential features of the administrative 
machtnery which will make this leadership effective. : 


ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES OF A STATE SYSTEM OF* PUBLIC 
EDUCATION, : | 


s 
The history of education in the United States slows very clearly 
the acceptance of the theory ef responsibility “of the several States | 
for public education within their borders and the-deyelopment of the 
Stute as the administrative unit in education. The plans which have 


- same degree’of centralization. ~ ,. x . . 
~ The various. State systems of education have been modified from 
time to time in the light ‘of experience, so that existing plans may 
he said to be.the result of a process of evolution. “The development 
Of State: oversight and: control has come gradually, and -may be sid 


heen adopted in the. States are, not uniform, however, nor is there the ef 
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traced in the State constitutions, the laws, and the sanasans of the 
courts.” ? ' 

Arkansas is now in the position of considering what changes, if | 
any, to make ii) the State system of public education for the next | 
few years, and has the opportunity to profit by her own experieiice 
and that of other States. The following analysis of the adminis. 
trative features of a State system of education suggests the more 
Important points which should be considered: : 

1, Lnification of general control —A decision should be reached | 
as to the extent or degree of centralization of control to be adopted: 
asa State policy. This report recommends that whatever changes 
are made in existing arrangements should be in the direction of fur. 
ther centralization of general control and unification of the entire 
system of education. 

et 2. Determination of ob jecti ver, OK of the most important fune- 
tions of the agency which may be charged with the responsibility of 
general oversight is. to bring about some acceptable determinition 
of the objectives of public education: 

3. Definition of functions and reaponsibilitica —Having cter- 
mined the objectives of the various parts of the system, it will be 
possible to make a corresponding assignment of functions and divi- 
sion of responsibilities, < 

4. Coordination—Coordination of the activities of the several 
parts of the system is essential if consistent progress is to be made 
toward realization of the ‘objectives set up. Such coordination 
should be specifically provided for, and some officer or board should 
be charged with the duty of securing it. 

5. Hetérmination of standards.—Since the immediate management 
of the schools is in the hands of local boards, the State must exercise 
its function of general control through legislative enactments and 
regulatory promulgations, These take the form, in part, of prescrip- 

‘tions’ of minimum standards which are to be maintained. ‘These 
standards relate to compulsory school attendance, courses of instruc-, 
tion, qualifications and conipensation of teachers, and the like. 
Upon the State also rests the duty of equalizing educational ony: 
sade for all. 

6. Adequate financial support —Participation by the State i in the 
financial support of public education is a necessary corolla ‘y of the 

: principle of State control and the principle of minimum standards 

~ “. "get by the State.” 

Ay. T Preparation of the budget —The ra porate of having art live 

ing up to w Ludget is no less in educational affairs than.in the (ons 

duct of other public and private business. ‘Furthermore, the prepa- 
pee ra 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION, 


. 


ration of,a budget furnishes an additional reason for a unified State 
system of education. = 

8. Selection, training, and certification of personnel.—One of the 
most.important functions of the State system of education is dis- 
charged in its dealing with the problem of the supply of adequately | 
prepared teachers, — , 

9. Progressive development.—It is not sufficient to establish an 
educational system for to-day; definite provision should be made for 
future growth and development. The plan of organization should. 
look toward progressive improvement and increasing efficiency. To 


10, Legislation—Continuous expert study of the legislative basis 
of the State educational system is essential, as well as of the plans 
and policies adopted in other States. ry: 

11. Publicity —The schools belong to the people, and provision 
should be made for keeping them informed as to the goals toward 
which the schools are working. the progress they are making, and 
in general what returns they show on- the investment which the 
people have made in them. 


_ should be definitely provided for. / 


THESE ENDS CAN NOT POSSIBLY BE REALIZED UNDER EXISTING 
© CONDITIONS IN ARKANSAS. _ 


The first. serious defect in the State administrative plan for ’ 
education is found in the large number of unrelated boards. 


this ‘end effective and ageressive leadership at the various levels 


- 


(1) The State board of education, so called, which in reality | 


exercises no supervision whatever over the other boards; it is 
charged with very little authority or jurisdiction over the affairs 
of county or local district schools; it is not even responsible for the” 
selection of the State superintendent of public instruction, the nomi- 
| nql head of the school system of the State. 
(2) The board of trustees for the State university. , 
| (3) The board of trustees of the State normal college. : 
(4) (5) (6) (7). Four separate boards of trustees, one for each 
|* of the district agricultural schools. | 

(8) The State textbook commission, apparently a purely super- 
| Tumerary agéncy, the sole responsibility of which is to choose the 


one of the functions of the reorganized State department of educa- 
fion:. 0. Fi ! 


of education and urban boards of education, with no adequate 
Provision for coordination and with indefinite relationships as to 


‘mutual responsibilities, 
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textbooks to be used in the schools of the.State. This should be - 


“In addition to these. State boards are to be found county boards : 
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14... - THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ARKANSAS, 
COMPOSITION OF BOARDS FAULTY. 


Even if it were possible to conduct a system of education through 
a multiplicity,of boards such as this, the work would be done most 
inefticiently because of the way in which certain of the boards are 
constituted. Sound principles of administration demand a clear 
division of responsibility between the board of trustees and the 
expert executives and’subordinates employed by it. 

The board of trustees should consist of representatives of the 
people, the patrons who are to be served By the schools, and should 
contine its activities to the consideration and formulation of policies, 
the selection of experts to execute these, poficies, and the periddical 
inspection of the work of its executive in order to see that policies 
are carried out and the desired résults secured. 


a? 


A GIG ANTIC TASK AHEAD. 


Canisiiler the comprehensiveness of the improvements which aust ' 
be mate. In order to bring school conditions in Arkansas up to 
the average of the 4% States, the enrollment in high schools should 
be multiplied by two immeiliately, [f.the value of school property 
for each child enrolled is to be hrouglt up to the average of the 44 
‘States, the present investment in Arkansas must be multiplied more 
than threefold. If the average annual cost of education for current 
expenses in Arkansas per pupil enrolled is to be brought up to the 
average of the 48 States, it must be increased threefold at once; if. 
the aterage annual cost for new buildings, sites, etc., in Arkansas 
per pupil enrolled is to be brought up to the average "for the coun- 

_ try. it must be increased more thun one hundredfold at once.’ 

‘In order to cope with these extraordinary needs, it is essential to 
provide a State agency for the promotion of education which shall 
cbe clothed with much more real influence and power than the State 
. depurtment oP etic ‘ation hag enjoyed in the past. 

Tt has been impossible: for the State university or the State normal 
school to prosper, since there has been an entirely j nadequate supply 
of high-school graduates to draw from; the Menen 
ary schools have suffered from the lack:of aha of 8 equately 
prepared teachers; every part of the educational system hns lan- - 
guished for lack of adequate financial support, and also because it 
has been noborly’s business to consider the educational system as & 
whole and. to promote the interests of all paris of the system in re- 
‘lation to the whole. ° 

In the report of a survey of the University of Arkansas nig by 
the Bureau ef Bducation, dated August 31, 1921, it is, recommended 
that the board of trustees of the university be ntinued, This 
#, question need not be yeopened by the present survapy =. 5. 
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This report, however, recommends that steps be taken toward the 
unification of the system of education in Arkansas by the elimi- 
“nation of certain boards and their reduction to two, as follows: 

(v7) The State board of education to be charged with responsi- 
bility for the secondary and elementary schools of the State, the 
State Normal schools, and the four district agricultural sehools. 
‘The State board of education should also appoint the State superin- 
_tendent™$f publie instruction, od Sas 

(4) The board of trustees of the State university. In order to. 
promote the coordination of the activities of all parts of the educa- 
tional system, the Stute superintendent of public instruction should 
le the secretary ex officio, without vote, of both the State board of 
educition and of the board of trustees of the university. ¢ 

The following paragraphs outline definite proposals for the reor- 
“ganized State department of education: — ; wnt 


STAFF OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


The salary paid to the State superintendent of public instruction. 
or State cogimissioner of education, should be considered by the citi: 
zens of the State as an‘index of the importance of his responsibilities. 
The influence of these considerations is reflected in a definite tend- 
ency toward higher salaries, but a number of States are still prac- 
ticmg a false ynd costly economy in this matter. 3 

A study of the State departments of education * shows that in 

_ only six cases in 1926 were State superintendents paid less than 
$3.000; 13 received $3,000 to $3,6000: 11 received $4,000 to $4,600: 
9 received $5,000; 2 received $6,000; 2 received $7,500; 1 received 
SAN: 1 received $9,000; 2 received $1000; 1 received $12,000. 
The lowest salary paid was $2,000, Nebraska; the highest, $12,000, 

- Pennsylvania; the average salary was $4.647.91. | , 

The total pay roll for. the staff of the State department of edu-. 
cation was less than $25,000 in 9 States; in 20 States the amount 
was over $25,000 and. léss than $50,000; in 8 States. $50,900. to 
$75,000; in 5 States, $75,000 to $100,000; in 3 States, $100,000. to 
$20,000: in 3 States, over $200,000. The lowest total pay roll was 
$1,750, Nevada; the highest, $822,900, New York: the average 
$72,681.16, : . cies at 

To be consistent with the eactet program outlined hy this report, 
the survey should recommend that the salary of the State superin- 
tendent be raised from $2,500, as in 1920, to $4,000 or $5,000, and the 
total pay roll for the department from $36,180 to $72,000, However‘, 
Arkansas has lagged far behind in the development of her schools, in 

~ part at least because of the very inadequate provision for the State de- - 
‘ partment of education. Arkansas needs a much better equipped de-. 
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nisation of Btate departments of education. U. 8, Bu, of Educ., Bul., 1920, No, 4@) 
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partment of education even for the maintenance and direction of the 
present school system. If the State is to embark on a 10 years’ educa- 
tional program such as is outlined in this report, and to carry it out 
intelligently, effectively, and economically. the need for a far more 
aggressive and potent agency for leadershipris imperative, 

The survey is justified, therefore, in recommending the provision | 
of facilities for the State department of education which are some- 
what above avernge conditions wnong the States. ~ 

Expansion of the salary budget of the Arkansas State department 

. of education to equal:the average of the States involves an increase . 
from $36,180 to $72,680, or approximately 100 per cent. The survey — 
recommends $102,900 as the goal to be reached by 1925, 


PERSONNEL OF THE STAFF. 


In the appointment of the commissioner of education the State | 
board of education should canvass, the entire United States,»nd en- - 
deavor to select a man of successfiil experience in large enterprises © 
and of broad visionfin educational affairs, who is capable of assuming . 
a position of leadership which will carry the citizens and the teachers - 
of the State unitedly to the consummation of the great task ahead. 

For assistant_commissioner in charge of teacher training should 
be chosen some one of outstanding achievements in this field. whose 
special assignment will be to improve the qualifications of the teuch- 
ers now in service and to assist in the development of the State's’ 
plans for tl: preparation of teachers. It should be the function of - 
this office to educate the citizens of Arkansas to an appreciation of — 
the significance of the service rendered hy professionally qualitied : 
und devoted teachers, as well as to inspire and lead the teachers 
themselves. ; 

It should be the duty of the assistant commissioner in charge of. ; 
school administration to work primarily with county and city super-" 
intendents, principals of schools, and others having administrative 

. responsibilities. . By means of conferencés for the discussion of spe- 
cial problems, bulletins, and correspondence, administrative officers 
can*be given the results of the best modern developments, and sug: ° 
gestions will lead to economy of time and effort and the organization 
of more effective administrative machinery. 

The addition of one assistant in rural education to the present staff 
of three is justified both by the importance of rural education in. 

. Arkansas and by the demands of the proposed program. There’ 
should be a supervisor of elementary education, as well us a super- 
visor of secondary education, in order to insure continuous study of 
these special problems and to provide authoritative sources of: in 
spiration and guidance in these important phases of education. - 

The division of vocational education should be reorganized by pro~ 

_ ‘viding for « State director of vocational education, with a staff ag 
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a ‘ 
sisting of supervisors of agricultural education, trades and industri ies, 


in 


13, “the other two to be added in 1925, 
mo director of. educations] measurements and researc rch shéuld un- 


this veson aig aa siclide a aks of Packntienal lesislation, 
and should prepare to ussume State leadership in the field of edu- 
cational and) psychological tests and measurements. The director 
of eaueational research should be responsibie for coordinating the 
work-of the director of physical eduention and the specialist in echoal 
luildings and grounds with the work of his own division. 

The director of physical education. should have charge of all - 
activities relating to the promotion of physical education, school 
hygiene and sanitation, and health education. 

The specialist in school buildings and grounds should have had 
successful experience in designing and planning school buildings and 
should have thorough knowledge of construction and of the various 


‘kinds of school equipment. The division should prepare and dis-’ 


trilute-plans of buildings and grounds for the use of local school 
Loards on request, and should be prepared to offer suggestions con- 
cerning equipment and maintenance. 

The importance of the problem of education for negroes in Arkan- 
sas should be recognized by the appointment of a director who, by 
reason of his special training, experience, and qualifications for this 
work, will command the confidence and support of the people of 
hath races. The white people of Arkansas have, in fact, at least as 
much at stake as the negroes in any decision as to what educational 
opportunities shall be provided for the latter. ; 

In common with many other offices, the department of education 


is inadequately provided with clerical assistance. The additions 


suyrested will increase the effectiveness of the work and make pos- : 
sible more complete utilization of the expert know ledge and abilities 
represented by the staff. . 


| Chapter VI. 
THE ‘TRACHERS, 


¥, eer if school buildings, grounds, and equipment = are all that can 


-he desired, it is impossfile to have good schools without. capable 
sMechern The demands of the modern igi call sor, teachers who 
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are physically qualified. to stand the strain of exacting elassroom 
work, who come from homes of refinement and culture in‘ which 
the needs as well as the ideals of public education are fully appre- 
riated, and who bave the requisite maturity, general edtication. and 
ptnfessional preparation to cope with the intricate problems of child 
develupruent, school organization and management, and courses of 
study. 

That the schvol-teachers of Arkansas, asa body, ‘meet Some of 
these requirements is clear to any observer and is demonstrated by 
sented. » $ 

The teathiny staff is composed of persons of maturity and ex- 
perience. Kive-eighths of the teachers reporting, 62.8 per cent, have 
taught school three years or more. However, most’of this expe- 
rience hns been obtained in Arkansas, and more than 60 percent of 
the teachers had been in their present positions less than one year. 
at the time of. reporting to the survey. oe . 

An examination of the data on education and training of teath-” 
ers discloses at once one of the fundamental reasons’ why’ public 
education in Arkansas has lagged so sp behind “conditions in utes , 
States. 

- Standards of professional reiacatiog which are coming to be 
_ more or less définitely recognized provide that elementary-schoul 

teachers should have not less than two years of normal-school train- 
‘ing, based on graduation fr “om a four-year high school; higli-school 
teachers should) have not less than four years of normal-school, col- 
lege, or university training, which should include professional courses 
in secondary. education, Lased on graduation from a foor-year high 
school; superintendents, principals, and supervisors should have not 
less than the training expected of the teachers under them arid from 
one to three years of additional stily, including special study of 
problems of organization, administration, and supervision. ’ 
_ In Arkansas only about one-half of those occupying supervisory 
positions have had four years of high school; 60 per cent have had 
no normal-school training, and 50 per cent have no.college or uni- 
| versity training, except in summer sessions; less than one-third have 
had the minimum amount of preparation expected 6f : 
teachers—graduation from college. | 

The teachers as a gr oup are lacking i in both gener 


the teachers in places under 200 population/ ‘have. 
high school, and less than: one-half ef those in, 


the latter had-no_normal-school traiy 
summer. sessions, before beginning t 
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Some’ encouragement is to\be found in the substantial numbers in 
all of these groups who haye\sought further education and profes- 
sional training since they began teaching, but obviously the tas 
remains of stirring up the ambitions of any others in this regard. /' 


DIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY FOR BACKWARD CONDITIONS. 


altaches to many individuals who have been content to- remain in 
teaching positions while making so little effort te prepare themselves 
for their exacting duties, the responsibility for-existing conditions ° 
belongs.chiefly to boards of education, school patrons, and the public | 
generally, and in part to the lack of, aggressive leadership. ‘The 
citizens of Arkansas have not provided in their public-school system 
‘conditions whigh stimulate teacliers to more aclequate professional 
preparation, and which adequately reward those who will invest the 
necessary time and money to secure such preparation, 


It is to be noted_that, while a hee ten of eritivism properly, = 


TEACHER-TRAINING FACILITIES. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL, | ; 


_ In the spring of 1908 the State legislature passed a law providing 
for the-establishment of a State normal. school. After receiving 
bils from several communities, the school was located at Conway, 
shout 40 miles northwest of Little Rock. The school is therefore 
fairly accessible from all parts of the State which possess railway 
facilities. \ 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


| The board of trustees is composed of the State superintendent of 

| public instruction, the State anditor, the State treasurer, and four 

other persons appointed by the governor for terms of four years 

each. The State superintendent is ex officio chairman of the board. 
| The board has the usual powers for the conduct of the school. 

ral must be apparent at first sight that neither the State anditor 

' nor the State treasurer is by virtue of his office interested in anything 

but the routine financial administration of the school. . te Sas 

Since there are also separate boards for ea¢h of the four district; 

| 

A 


agricultural schools, it must be apparent that the educational insti- 
tutions have a surplus of boards which a 
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. normal-school board should be abolished al its functions added to 
5 the State board of’ education, with some arrangement for annual | 
conferences between representatives of the State board of education 
‘and the university board. in order to climinate useless duplication | 
of effort and to promote harmonious action between the Aa 
and the normal selrool. 


’ | THE EQUIPMENT. 
| 
~The equipment of the normal schoul is totally inadequate for 
superior work, 


| THE FACULTY, 


. \ 

There are 23 menihers of the faculty giving all or practic ally ‘all 
of their time to instruction in the secondary or collegiate work done 
by the school, Of this number 16 have gradvwated from higher’ in- 
stititions of good rank or have secured a master’s degree from repu-, 
table graduate schools. ; 

The teaching experience of practically all ‘the members of the fas 
ulty is quite adequate, Only four have had 3 years or less of teach- 
ing experience. . ane average is about 12 vears and the median about 


10 years. 
The teaching fouls are in general excessive. 
ae : The average number of hours of teaching-is,18. Twelve of the 23 


huehabeds of the faculty teach 18 or more periods, 
The size of the classes is not excessive. Ninety-four of the 106 
contain 30 or fewer students. 
Y * ‘S * 
SALARIES, 


Up to this time the school hag undowbtedly suffered from the fact» 
that the best prepared teachers and supervisors have ordinarily pre- 
ferred to accept positions in other States where opportunities and 
teaching facilities were better. It seems clear, therefore, that the 
standard of the salaries at the normal school should be raised from 
1) to 15 per cent and that considerable care should be exercised in 
" securing better Hc prepared and more. efficient members of the faculty. 


’ 


" STUDENTS. 


The free-scholarship provision of the State law, linked as it is. 
with the requirement of students to teach in the State after gradua- - 
tion, is a dead letter. There is no present danger that the normal » 
school will be overrun with students. Indeed, the only present cdn- 
cern should be whether the school is turning out: one-tenth as many - 
capri as ary needed § in the Arkonsse schools, bs 


Sy gh a 
’ ‘THE TEACHERS, 


The requirement of graduates to teach two years in the schools of 
Arkansas deserves but little more consideration. Not a-dollar has 
~ been collected from persons failing to. comply with the plain pro- 
vision of the law. ; a: 

Itis clear that as a means of drawing graduates into the teaching 
professions of the State it has so far exerted a negligible influence. 

Inleed. no provision of this kind can compye in drawing powe 

the payment of sach teachers’ salaries as are adequate to indu 
_ graduates to enter that profession, For this reason the commission 
recommends the abolition of the entire scholarship system, including 
the pledge (o teach in the schools of the State. 

The evaluation of entrance records is extremely unfatisfactory. 


4 


In fact there is practically no attempt at doing this work at the time . 


~ stulents enter the normal school, + 
Such a Jax, untusinesslike way of admitting students deserves the 

severest condemnation, © There can be’ no ulequate guaranty of_ the 

quality of work done-by students unless the official record of their 


previous (raining is‘known by officials and faculty. 


7 


NEED FOR MORE TEACHER-TRALNING FACILITIES, 


~ 


Of alk the Stutesin the Union which maintain separate teacher- 
training: institutions, Arkansas ranks next’ to last in normal-school 

students per unit of population and at the very foot of the list. ins 
the proportion of students who are tained in the State in‘which they 
reside, i ‘ s i 

Arkinsas has scarcely made a beginning at inducing her residents 
to train for the teaching. profession, and more. than three-fourths of 
those who are taking training above high-scliool grade resort to in- 
stitutions in neighboring States for their training. 


a 


RUWAL- HOOL NEEDS NEGLECTED. 

| , 

No trustworthy acs for the two years can be made with- 
out complete figures for the current year, but certain conclusions are 
perfectly evident. In the first place,-the norma! school is training a 
nesligible number of students for the raral schools, *. 

Perhaps so long as rural and village school teaching in Arkansas 

is no more sepia a it is at present those persons who have 
sufficient initiative to want four years of teacher-training work 

- tbove high school will naturally seek positions in the secondary 


schools, Nevertheless, with .the university preparing students for, - 
the secondary schoolg in teacher training which in every way is 
superior to that which for'some years can be attempted at the nor- ~ 


_- mal school, and with a number of privately supported colleges in 
__ the State sending their graduates into the secondary schools, 
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“seems every ask for the normal school. to confine its teacher- 

training efforts to‘the elementary schools. Evidently it wps this © 

field that the school was intended:to serve in the beginniag, and it | 

is doubtful if the leading educational officials of the State at present | 

realize ‘that the school is veerirg strongly to the training of high> | 

schoo] teachers, : » i v : 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 


® ; 

The training school occupies three classrgoms in what is known. 
as the training-school building and two or three rooms in the science 
building. wn AP es 

The weaknesses of the training school are More ‘apparent tlran 

~ those of any ‘other part of the normal: school. The quarters: are 

‘wholly inadequate, both in number of rooms available and in their 

— construction. Taken in conjunction with the fact, that there is al-. 

« Most no opportinity ‘to see teaching properly demojstrated* by the 

critic teachers, it becomes altogether too apparent that the training 

school is as yet a very weak agency for the dischagae of ‘this im- 
portant function. ; 


' =. 


. OTHER TEACHER-TRAINING FACILITIES, 
_According to regulations adopted by the State board of edueation= 
about 10 years ago, certain high schools in aa diave established 
teacher-training departments under the. supervision of that board. | 
Seventeen units are required for graduation, three bf which must 
be of professional cha racter. For tliis work the high schools receive 
from the State board a-subsidy not exceeding $600 per annum. é 
The work in these teacher-training courses, with perhaps the ex- _ 
ception of! that in Little Rock, is far from satisfactory®#here is 
practically no opporttinity to do practice teaching. The observation 
work is perfunctory. The professional courses are in every instance 
taught by local school principals or administrators who are very 
busy, with’ other duties. The classes are usually small and lacking 
in vitality. On the whole, their influence has so far heen negligible, 
and it is dowbtful whether they offer any possibility of a satisfattory 
solution for adequately training teachers for the elementa ry schools, 
either city or Tural, Nee | co 
The need for additional teacher-training facilitigs: has been so : 
ee spiiifeat that in 1921 the State’ superintendent of public instruction 
~< thade arrangements with each of the four district agricultural schools 7 
_-, to, offer in the late spring and‘early summer a.six, weeks’ teacher- 
_, training course, ' . a: a, raf 
|" Although tliere was a little difficulty in selecting instructors prop: 
erly equipped to conduct the work at all the schools, the resulta ~ 
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secured during the six weeks’seemed ampl@ to justify. the continua- | 
tion of these short courses during succeeding years. —, o 


ADDITIONAL FACILITTES FOR’ TEACHER TRAINING NECESSARY. 


That additional facilities for the proper training “of teachers for 
* the schools of Arkansas are urgently. needed there can not be the 
slightest doubt. It should be realized, however, that provision for 
extending the teacher-training facilities of the State is predicated on 
two things: (1) The adoption and enforcement of regulations re- 
quiritig a reasdnable but definite standard of subject matter and pro- - 
_ fessional preparation for teaching in the elementary grades, and 
(2) the raising of teachers’ salaries to such a point as will induce per- 
sons so prepared to accept teachirig positions. d Pa: 
« In view of the low requirements in subject matter and professional 
- preparation now in effect for teachers in Arkansas,-it is obvious that 
high standards can not be adopted immedtutely. Moreover, it will 
obviously be necessary to make a distinction between white and 
colored svhools, -respectively, A definite beginning should be made» 
by.requiring of teachers in white schools two years’ preparation: 
beyond graduation from elementary school, Thereafter the requidf 
ment should be raised periodically until it reaches to one or‘two * 
years bayond high-school graduation or the equivalent. «The ‘fol- 
lowing scale of teacher preparation in white schools for the sevéral 
years is recommended: ' ‘ 
"September, 1923, two yeurs of high-school work or equivalent. 
; September, 1925, three years of high-school work dt equivalent. 
September, 1927, four years of high-school work or equivalent. . 
September, 1929, one year above high-school graduation or equivatent. 
September, 1932, twa years ahaye high-school graduation of equivalent. be 
"In all cases definite and appropriate amounts of professional sitb- 
jects should be included in the curricula.” 5 
In order that a beginning maybe made toward meeting this de- 
mand, it is recommended that plans be made immediately to double 
the capacity of the presént normal school. This increase in facilities - 
will require the following financial outlay for buildings: 


‘ 


One training-echool building with 12 classrooms and small assem- 
bo geet DEY CRO LE pac lectbeavm pte eri: St el eke ts cee $100,000 © 
One auditorium with capacity of 1,200, with gymnasium in base-— I¢ “4 
AMNGD wanna sene ncn eeenideecin tat secen een cnsteen a 100,000 
_Onie dormitory for. men, capacity of 1D a oii etmek | 100, 000 
. Two dormitories for women, rapacity’of 100 each_....---...-.. 200, 000: 
‘Total for new buildiqgs......___ FT a Sg gas 500,000 


<1 The total antiual charge for maintenance would probably be ine. 
“|, teased from the present allowance to $150,000. In order to raise... 
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this sum it will be necessary to increase the mill tax from 20/100 of 
1 mill to 25/100 of 1 mill. It would also be necessary to levy an © 
additional mill tax of 20/100 of 1 mill each year for four years to 
A) carry out the: building program. , 

Another plan which offers great possibility in the preparation of 
rural-school teachers particularly is the use of three of the four 
district, agricultural schools as teacher-training centers, as discussed 
elsewhere in this report. 


% CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


. x 3 
« Salary dnd length of term.—The State should adopt a program 
providing for a gradually increasing minimum requirement for all 
certificates as to academic and professional preparation, exteniing 
‘over a period of years, the ultimate goal contemplating graduation 
from a standard normal school as the minimum prerequisite for the 
lowest grade of certificate—this goal to be attained in 1932. The 
plan should include a salary scale setting a reasonable minimum by 
statute and leaving the actual fixing of minimum requirements for 
each evade of certificate to the State board of education, Probably 
~ theffaw should provide that such action should be one of the annual 
duties of the hoard, — a> 
T'a be accomplished in 1923—The legislative -assembly of 1993 
should enact into law a bill providing for a division of certification 
in the State department, in which all certificating powers should be 
. centralized, Cities or other .independent districts may demand 
additional qualifications, but should not. reduce the minimum re- ’ 
quirements. An appropriation, should be made for the support of 
this division, which shall include’at least a director and one clerk. 
The law should prescribe as a mihimum requirement the comple- 
tion of the tenth grade, and in addition 12 weeks of professional 
preparation, to be effective after a definite date, probably September, 
1924, It should also provide that the State board-of education shall 
make regulations concerning the number and classes of ching cer- 
tificatés, and shall fix regulations for the same, in addition-te_the 
minimum prerequisites fixed by law; that the beard shall provide~ 
for at least seven classes of certificates, with at least two grades of 
| each, namely: Standard and provisional, depending on qualifica- 
tions demanded. The classes of certificates should be at ‘Jeast the 


.. following: tee paras ; ) 
A. Certificates in school administration, to be exacted of State 
and county superintendents, P } 
(a) Standard. * &F 


(b) Provisional. «. 
chat Qh Certificates in supervigten. 
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' Exacted of supervisors, (a) and (6), 
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8. Principal’s certificate. 
(1) Elementary schools, (a) and (2). 
(2) High schools, (a) and (8). - ’ 
_ 4. High-school teachers’ certificates, _ Preseribing the “subjects to 
he taught, (@) and (0). 
5. Elementary teachers’ certificates, 
(1) Primary, (a) and (2). | at 
(2) Intermediate, (a) and (b). 
(3) Grammar grade, (a) and (3), 

6. Special subject certificates ini Kindergarten; music, manual 
ui aining, ete., (a) and (d). for each. ‘ 

7. Special rural-school certificates, (a) and (d). 

"Iligh-school certificates should be valid in high schools and in 
grammar grades of elementary schools; elementary-school certifi- 
cates. and: rural-school certificates should be valid in elementary 
schools—rural or city; special-subject certificates should be valid 
for teaching the subject for which issued only. Requirements for 

» elementary teachers of the different kinds and special rural-school = 
~ certificates should be: equivalent and certificates interchangeable; 
they are intended to represent special preparation along the partic-| 
ular line indicated, 

To be accomplished in 1925.—The statutes SRould provide that the 

_ minimum prerequisite be raised during the legislative session of 1925, 
‘effective September, 1926, to represent completion of the eleventh 
grade and 18 weeks of professional preparation. — 7: 


Tu be accomplished in 1927.—Prerequisite raised to high- school 
graduation plus 24 weeks of professional preparation, effective Sep- 
tember, 1928, w. 


lo be accomplished in 1929.—Prerequisite high-school graduation - 
plus one and one-third (14) years, of Profesiong! praparation of 
iF igher grade, effective 1930. 
To be accomplished in 1931 righ sthoat graduation plus two © 
years of professional preparation in higher grade, effective 1932. _ 
Salary. —The certification law should be accompanied by a pro- 
vision fixing the minimum salary for those fulfilling the minimufn 
Fe ts, and should provide that the State bodrd of educa- 
tion should p ibe the minimum salary. for teachers holding « each 
grace of certificate it §, which salary shall. 
increase as requirements increase. There should be no discrimination: 
mhede as among rural, elementary, and high school te eachers except | 
as based on qualifications including successful. experience, but not. : 


on the type of work pursued; in fixing the salaries the board shall - a 
use its best judgment.and consider conditions at the time as to cost: a 
of living, teacher supply, ete. provided that the increase preferibed 
dan be at. least bak Pet: year for r cach additional ‘step in the certificas: a 
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tion scale as fixed by the hoard. The pottery minima are suggested 
for consideration: 


; Ter yenr, 
IN25-=6 din hs" sorink == 25 5- Sase 202 OI on gos nage $420 
1927—7 months’ term....-_.----_______- 2. i tines ees ee 60 
1929—A months’ term... ~~ el 810 
19381—9 months’ term._-.--_-------_..-.--.- Sa dbaeuse seen 1, “ 
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THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Arkansas an agricultural State—aArkansas_ is preeminently in 
people and resources a rural State. If we except Mississippi and 
North and South Dakota, she hus a larger percentage of rural people 
than any other State: There are no large cities and relatively few 
small ones. Eighty-three per cent of the people live in communities — 
whosé population is 2,500 or less. If we deduct from the total those 

_ also who live in the 301 towns and villages with less than 2,500 
people, we have remaining 72 per cent—probably a close approxima- 
tion to the proportion actually living on farms. 

In any consideration of the facilities of the State, those furnished 
the children in rural communities are of special importance. In the 
hafds of these children rests the future of the State in wealth. and 
importance, in-citizenship and culture, 


.THE COURSE OF STUDY AND THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


_ A system of education to be effective must take hold on the life of 
the people. It must afford an equal opportunity to all for the kind 
and degree of education that will develop the native ability and the ~ 
highest spiritual welfare of each. It must prepare for life, for mak- 
ing a living, and for the responsibilities of being a good citizen. 

. These principles are alike for all. Their application may differ 
according to local environment and special needs. In Arkansas 
their application would involve certain differences in the course of 
study and school organization in rural schools to provide for those 
special needs which are of paramount im portance in the development 

— of the State and the welfare of the people. 


__. EDUCATION FOR THE EFFICIENT, PURSUIT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
aie ‘. FOR RURAL LIFE. Mf 


Since agriculture is and will long remain the occupation and 
source of wealth of a large part of the people of Arkansas, the schools | 
|, should assume the responsibility of educating young men and women 
wha will intelligently develop. # copie resources pe rte uP i, 
ee hatanel se Lucania Bil Sy ctcatella DL ee Sighlih CeAN yi Fs 
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EDUCATION FOR HEALTH. AND PHYSICAL WELFARE, © 


' The importance of health is apparently not fully understood in 
Arkansas. The warm climate, the need for drainage of tts slugvish 
st-vrams and swamps, the prevalence of mosquitoes and other insects 

* which abound under these conditions give rise to diseases hot preva- 
lent in other. localities. There is a high percentage of adult illit- 
eracy in the population and still more of the nearly illiterate, all of 
Whom lavesno training in proper food selection, who raise little 

- garden truck and live stock to furnish variety of food in the way 
of veyetables, milk and butter, and the like, The whole situation 
is‘such that careful consideration of food values and health habits 
Is CSSC ‘ntial, 

Cities may by public prilijutnicesth or by other action af relatively. 
few individuals, make proper provision for the shealth of. their 
people, - On thé farms, however, sanitation is a matter of individual 
responsibility to a preat extent. Therefore the schools should make 

adequate provision for instruction of thegind needed. The condi- 
tion of the school buildings and groungé should be such as is cvon- 
dueive to health and physical developnfent, 


OTHER PHASES OF THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


-Arkansas needs a new course of study which will meet these.and 
other needs of rural schools, At present the majority of the teachers 
in these schools are following the sequence of topics given in the 
texthooks. There is neither intelligent initiative ins their use nor 
unity of procedure among schools in the subject matter used excep. 
ax different teachers happen to be following the same text in the 
sume desultory way. The course of study should be organized in 
relation to and from the viewpoint of the experiences and environ- 
ment of the children for whom it is prepared. It should recognize 
“modern phases of education now apparently almost or wholly 
‘ignorede In the elementary schools, for example, musie and litera- 
ture, the fine and industrial arts, should be included, with emphasis - 
|" 0n appreciation. Nature study, elementary agriculture, sanitation 
an hygiene, industrial work of the kind appropriate to the imme- 
diate environment, dramatization, story- -telling, should have gen- 
erous provision in the course. It shoald aim especially to be helpful 
to teachers in the organization of acti dmatter and methods of | 
teaching. ts 


| THE RURAL TEACHERS: PREPARATION, ‘SALARY, AND TENURE, 


In considering the needs of the State as to a teaching staff the com- . 
mittee decided to base its judgments and recommendations on ob-- 
servation and study of two major sonsier atione—teaching peracnnal ate 
\ pet the ger e of instruction a, : | ea RT 


hee . grade; in 26 other counties, only 7 per cent; and in 86 of the best 
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No State can have a satisfactory school system until it. makes 
ample and satisfactory provisien for preparing and keeping a staff 
of well-trained teachers. Arkansas suffers seriously in. respect to. 
the kind of teachers employed in rural communities. This js due 
in large part to the following yeasons: (1) Salaries are too low.to 
attract young men and women of ability and afequate preparation 

- for teaching; (2) the law by which teachers are certificated makes 
it possible for candidates to teach with no academic or professional | 
preparation bevénd that .received in the elementary grades: it does | 
not encourage initial preparation nor the continuance of triining 

; in service; (3) the facilities for preparing teachers for rural shools 

are entirely insufficient. . 

_ Of the rural teachers reporting ‘to the survey, 22 per cent have 

common-school.education only ; 24 per cent (less tlian one-fourth of 

the’ total number) had finished high school; 18 per cent had some 

normal training (from one to four years) but not in all cases the 
- equivalent of graduation or two years above high school; and 13 

per cent had some college work, 

Relatively few teachers continue their training after coming into 
the service. This is to be expected when requirements for entering 
the profession are low, It appears from the data given by teachers 
themselves that 7 per cent’have completed one year, and 5 per cent 
from two to four years of normal-school work during their. teach: 

_ ing experience; 42 per, cent report attending summer school four 

weeks or longer. . as . 

It may seem paradoxical, but experience in other State indicates 
that the best way to secure an adequate teaching supply is to demand 
of candidates for certification® gradually increasing academic and 
professional qualifications, The teacher of the future should be 
expected to enter. the service from the teachet-training institutions 
only. Graduation from a standard norinal school, giving two years 

__ of work above high-school graduation or equivalent preparation and 
offering specialized training for definite grades and classes’ of work, 
should be the ultimate minimum -requirement for elemeritary: 
teachers, — ak 

There are 13 counties in the State in which no teachers efnployed. 
in the rural schools have training of standard normal or college 


counties only 22 per cent have such training. 


a eo TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


| Very little need be said about the salaries of rural teachers. No: 
mathematical genius is required to discover why so few of them spend, 
time and money onsprofessional preparation... |. 
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&... remedies are recommended iesatriievesi in the report. The 


people of Arkansas who have children to educate should suffer no 
delay in applying them. This is the very crux of the situation. 


%° LENGTH OF TENURE OF RURAL TEACHERS, 


. How long are the teaching lives of Arkansas teachers, and how 
lon do they remain in the same schvol! This is another considera- 
tion of importance. Even superior teachers can not aggomplish good 
results in a few months. 

Nearly 90 per cent of the teachers report one year or less than one 
year of service in the schools in which they are teaching. The other 
10 per cent report two years or more in the same school, 

This unfortunate tendency of rural teachers to wander from one. 
schdol to another at the end of each short term Is in itself an almost 
insurmountable obstacle to effective school werk. A good teacher is 
worth more the second term than the first. His value continues to 
increase with service, at least for a reasonable period. No teacher 
ean in one term familiar’ ize himself with the individual needs of a 
group of children or study the conditions of the community in such 
a Way as to organize the school work to meet its needs. Regardless of 
all considerations of qualifications and ability. constant change of 
teachers results in a distinct loss to the progress of the children. 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS, 


- Arkansas has no adequate facilities for preparing teachers for rural 
schools, If children in the city schools should be taught by teachers. 
of ubility and education, children in the country should be for the 
‘same reqsops, 

~ Rural teachers are ‘isolated, dinate to benefit by the advice of and 
discussion with others engaged i in the same kind of work. They must 
teach six to eight grades, while city teachers may specialize in either 
grades or subjects and have the assistance of principals and super- 
visors. The adverse conditions with which the rural teacher must 
contend niake demands on her.ability more rather than less insistent +4 
in the rural than in city schools. Teacher-preparing facilities should 

be legate and especially fitted to supply this greater demand. 


INSTRUCTION IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


= The most important thing in any ‘edtiehtional syaleu is the kind 
| of instruction provided for the pupils. All other considerations are 
secondary; this is primary. Unless good re, is furnished, a 
pAvetern, of schools must be sqneidernd poor, gah apersaan vin 
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A RATING OF TEACHERS OBSERVED, 


(Members of the survey staff observed and rated 258 teachers at 
work in the rural schools of 17 counties, | he 
The average or typical teacher has good health, is. reasonably good 
in her use of English. fairly enthusiastic and attractive to the chil- 
dren, but is not making much effort to interest the community in the 
work of the school. She keeps a dirty, schoolroom, badly ventilated, 
and does not adjust window shades properly, even if she las them. 
Her pupils are allowed to slouch badly. She fails to apply the things 
taught to the lives of the pupils or to introduce topics or materials 
from the lives of the children. Most of her work is “textbook” 
work, and her pupils are not much interested in scheol work. There 
_ is very little demand that the ‘pupils think for themselves. The 
teacher does not know exactly what she is trying to do, nor does she 
thoroughly understand her subject matter. She fails to use illus | 
trative material. even when such material is readily available, Her 
pupils are reasonably polite and industrious, but a good deal of time 
is wasted in passing back and forth from elusses or playground. 
_ The teachers are a fine group of people, but they are not prepared 
to do well the work they are attempting. r 


_ MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION, 


The best measure of a school is the work that it accomplishes. The: 
ability of children to do things they have been taught to do is the real 
test of the efficiency of a school system. : 

To test each child in the rural schools of Arkansas inall the sub- 
jects taught in school would require a great deal of both time and 
money. ’ 

Fhe arithmetic test was given to children in grades 3 to 8, inclusive. 

Tn all, 3,824 pupils were tested, of whom 1,403 were in one-teacher 
schools and 2,421 in rural schools having two or mode teachers. 

Two very interesting things are brought out by this test: - , 

First, children in the sume grade differ greatly in their ability to 
work arithmetic examples. For instance, some children in the third 
grade can not work any of the examples, while some can work 21 or 
.22 examples. The same kind of difference exists in each grade. This 
means that children of very different abilities in arithmetic are put. 

_- into the'same class, This makes it impossible for the teacher to plan * 
~-the work of the grade s@ that it is difficult enough to be worth ‘while | 
, foF the better students, and at the same time easy enough so that 
'. Ssthe-pupils of less ability can do the work.’ a f. ‘ 
__., Second, there is a great deal of overlapping of grades in ability to. 
_., Work arithmetic examples. Many of the seventh-grade children . 


+ 
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can-do better than most of the eighth grade, and even some of the — 
third grade can do better than the poorer ones in the eihih grade. 
This means that many of the children are incorrectly graded for their 
work in arithmetic, . 

The results in the one-teacher schools in Arkansas are poorer than 
the results in the larger rural schools; the larger rural schools show 
poorer results than the city schools; the city schools are below the 
results’ in southern school systems in weneral; and the South, as a 
whole, ygbelow the standards for the entire United States. 

It may be helpful to state the deficiencies in terms of years of | 
swhool work, The seventh grade of the one-teacher schools of An 
kansas is below the sixth grade of the city schools in arithmetical 
ability; it is about halfws ay between tifth and. sixth grade, achieve- . 
ment of southern sehools in gengy@, and about halfway. between 
fourth and fifth grade standardsgfor the country as a whole. Using 
the achievement in southern school systems as the basis of measure. 
ment, the fifth grade of the one-teacher schools in Arkansas is 7, 
ofa school year behind, the sixth grade js practically a year liehimte 

~ the seventh grade is a year and a half behind, and the eighth grade is 
16 years behind, : 


a 
BrELLING, 


To find the spelling ability of Arkansas raral-school children, lists 
of words were selected for each of the elementary-school grades ex- - 

“cept the first, and a separate list for the high school. The words. in 

these lists were so chosen that each grade should make an averaye 

scure of 73 per cent; that is, 73 per cent of the words should be'spelled 

correctly by each grade to equal the standard. The list for the high 
| srhool, was so chosen that the ninth grade should spell correctly 73 
per cent of the words. . 

The results of these tests are given- for 12,888 children in 273 white 
| schools located in 53 counties. In no grade does the average score ' 
equal the standard, The sixth grade, which made the highest score, 
lacks 13 per cent of being standard, and the second grade, which made 
the lowest score, lacks 26 per cent of being ‘standard. ° 


- 


8UM MARY. 


Fach of the three lines of investigation bearing on the inetruction 
given in the rural schools of Arkansas indicates that the situation in |... 
this respect, is very bad.. The teachers are poorly prepared for their \ 
- work. They lack fundamerital school training in academic subjects, 
|. and quite commonly are abeolistely without: h apeeial iim tot. 
viata 6 


a aan 


_ tions of the country.* These children are handicapped for life because 
Arkansas does not furnish them instruction of proper quality or in’ 


. -or less in length, and that 28 schools, or 43 per cent of the total . 


. There is a general tendency to increase rather than to decrease it 


' pervision of teachers in their work, the lengthening of the school. 


_have an average term of more than 130 days. or 6} months. The 


+ 4 Ketimate by olficlals of the State department of education, 
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~The Jack of preparation of these teachers is evident in their work, | 
Personally these teachers form an admirable group, but their work 
does not show a knowledge of how to care for the physical welfare of | 
the pupils in their cliarge, of how to teach, or of how to manage a 7 
school. 2 ae: | 
The measurement of the results of instruction indicates that the 
-country school children of Arkansas are not able to do so good work 
as children in corresponding grades in city schools or in other see- 


proper quantity, 
The problem of improving the instruction in country schools is 
one that concerns the preparation of teachets for their work, the su- 


term, and the proper payment of teachers, 


THE SCHOOL TERM IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Data concerning the school term are not kept separately for rural 
and city schools in the officinl reports, therefore exact data on the 
rural school term and exact comparisons between length of terms in 
city and rural schools can not be given. However, since practically 
ull cities and towns in-the State maintain 9 months’ schools; certain 
facts concerning the term‘in rural schools are evident from the data 
obtainable. : ; 

Data for rural schools only indicate that at least half of them 
would be-found to have school terms of 5 months or less. Of the 3204 
schools reporting a term of 9 months during the current year, be- 
tween 85 and 90 per cent are urban; while all of these reporting - 
ternis 6 months or less are rural schools.‘ ; 

_ Reports examined from the few counties from which detailed 
figures were available show that the length of term varies greatly 
among schools within the county, as well as ainong counties. In 
one county the average term was 138¢days (1920 report of the State 
superintendent). It is one of the 82 counties in the State which 


county is, therefore, not a typical one but reflects conditions in rural 
schools in a county which, taken as-a whole, is above the avergge. 
The table shows that more than half the schools have a term 5 months 


number, have school only 4 months or less during the year. |. 
The standard term in the United States is 180 days, or 9 months. 
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in length, Courses of study in Arkansas as wel] as in other States 
are planned with the idea of a term 9 months in length. Children 
in the cities and towns and in some rural districts in this and other 
States have the advantage of this much schooling each year. 
The people of Arkansas mist know that rural children can not 
accomplish in 38 or 4 months at school per year the standard work 
of a wrade planned tobe done in 9 months. If children in Arkansas 
who attend school 9 ‘months per year require 8 years to complete 
the elementary grades, then children of the same ability will need 
“4 years if the school term is 3 months in length to complete the sume 
amount of work. If these latter children enter at the age of 6, and 
go to school regularly, they may be expected to complete the ele- 
mentary course at the age of 30. while the children of the same 
ability whe attend school 9 months each year finish-the same course 
at the age of 14 veagrs. 
Arkansas is still suffering from an old practice, fortunately out- 
_ grown in most States, of di vieting the term into two sessions; and 
from the still more disastrous practice of employing different teach- 
ers for each session. Even without legislation requiring it, the rural = - 
people of the State should put an end to this situation and maintain =. 
only continuous school terms. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. . 


Attendance data for schools are difficult to secure in Arkansas. 
This is due in‘part to the general failure to keep accurate and .com- 
plete records, and in part to the fact that teachers’ registers are_ 
turned over to local trustees at the closé of the year rather thap to 
the county superintendents. Consequently, it was impossible for 
the survey to secure definite information on this important topic. 

A number of county superintendents were appealed to for detailed 
information, but without success. 

The adoption of a systematic plan for the collection of data and 
keeping of records on all kinds of school activities*is an important 
function of school officials and a Cad necessity of ee well- 
organized system. — 

Arkansas is below the average for the United States in nearty all 
items, The schools fail especially to enroll in any adequate num- , 
bers the children of the ages usually incloded in cam puleary, at- — 
tendance laws—that is, from 7 to 15. ah 

4 While complete data on attendance for the ‘State could’ not be © 

~ obtained, the survey.,was able to secure a complete account of the ~ 
. attendance i in the schools of one county for the school year 1920-21. . © 
| - Of the 32 schools in the county, 22 have a term. of 60 days or less, 
dt all children enrolled. in these sehools attend ee a fe Ade 
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get about one-third as much schooling per year as they should, | 
judged by the standard term length for the United States. Tlowever, 

| tLe fures show that it is very common experience in this county for — 

| children to miss from 15 to 30 per cent of the short term offered, 

| In 22 of the schadls the average child attends school from 28 to 44 
days only; in the remaining 10, from 39 to M7 days. Only doy. | 

accident or the possession of superior intelligence or same other ¢ 

usual circumstance is it possible for children to receive an education 
under such conditions. ; i ee 

- Observation and data both indicate that the comparative indiffer. 

ence of the country people to the need of educating the children and 

laxness in the enforcement of. the compulsory: attendance law are 
resulting in the continuance of rather than in the eradication of 
illiteracy among rural people. | 


. % 


THE CHILDREN IN-THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


One method of judging of the efficiency of a school system is to ex- 
amine its plan of .aihaccounting, and to determine the degree of 
success with which the pupils are classified and graded. Are the F 
childen properly sorted out and arranged in classes according to 
ages and general scholastic attainments ¢ . . 

Yo answer this question it is necessary, first, to secure informa- 
tion concerning the ages of children and the grades to which they 
.are assigned. A table showing these facts concerning a ‘school or a 
school system is culled an “age-prade distribution.” At the time. 
of the survey no person or officé’ in Arkansas was in_ possession te 
these facts for the State. -From reports submitted by individual 
teachers information is availalde for 42.384 white pupils, in 1080 

schools, located in places of 200 population or less. . 
It is apparent that the reason for the plan of classifying children 
in grades is that they can work together most profitably and econom- 

it of about the same age, ability, and accomplishment. 
Children of the*same he sume age are usually alike in 

o tastes, interests. inclinations. and 
ENC 
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lined to be accomplished in the. fourth grade and the methods of in- q 
_struction to be employed are properly adapted to the requirements of © | 
culdren of about 9 ‘oe years ef age who have already. had three - 
years of schovling, then the work can not be of any real interest to 
ruth of. say, Ho years and over, nor can the ussignment of such 
youth to wark with the younger children be associated with “sub 
stantial benefits to either group. , 

Such excessively wide variations in the ages of childrgn in various". » 
grades imlicate that the schools are operating uader great disadvan- 
) tages, and henve ineffectively and unteonomiecally. 

Itis assumed that the normal child will enter sehop! at or 7 vears 
of age and complete ‘the work of one grad® each year. It follows 
that, under normal conditions, chillren 6 or 7 years of age will be 
found enrolled in the first wrade; thase 7 or,S years of age in the 
avond, and soon. Th studies of this sort piade in different, sections 
‘of the country children have been designated as of iornuPice when 4 
~ the above conditions afe fulfilled, as under age or below normal age 


, 


if they are,younger than these ages, and as over see or above normal 
age for the erade if oller than indicated, ei 

* More than half of the 42.954 rugal children. 54.4 per.cent, are above 
the normal ages for the grades in which they are enrolled. In only 

Sout of the 12 grades are more than one-third of the pupils of 
normal age for the grades té which. they aré assigned, 

These figures should belstudied hy every citizen in Arkansgs, for 

they show clearly and comprehensively ceftain very importaiit facts 
‘abont (Ne rorat schools of the State. . 4 .- 
(1) Tn the 1.08% schools reporting, on the basis of 3.998 children’ 
‘entering: each year. there shuld be approximately 24.000 pupils in 
the first six‘grades. Instead, there ‘are 35,882. an excess of nearly 
1200), This means that the schools are handicapped by a* duplica- 
ton of effort to the extent of nearly one-third, due to the piling up 
of children in these grades by reason of failure of promotion. _ 

(2) On the same basis, there should she 3 ximately 24,000 ~ 
“pupils in gtades 7 2-ncinsive.. Instead, there are only 6,702, 
or 27.8 per cent of the number that should be there if all children 
are carried through high school. €! *.) ” s 
. (3) should be noted that these estimates are conservative, since is 
‘they are based on the ntimber of children of ages 6 to 10, inclusive, — 

who are reported as actually enrolled in these schools, All the 
; evidence’ available. indicated that these reports lo-not' account for’ 
|” all the children of these ages ini these.districts.. - 

No school system has yet been able to carry 100 per cent of ‘its 
children through high school. Wnder present social conditions, this 
probably represents an-ideal impossible of attainment, Nevertheless,’ 
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. Arkansas must face these facts and must determine to makeeradical 
improvements ‘if its obligations to the next generation are to be met, 
Considering the group of rural children as a whole, only 39 per 
cent are of normal age; 5.6 per cent are under age: while oN: 4 per 
cent are over age. or from one to five years ‘hove the norm: ‘tI ares 
‘for the gradés in which they are enrolled. If the data by. rra(es 
are examined, the conditions” are still more alarming: the only grades 
in which are found reasonable percentages of children of normal awe 
are the first and, second. The number of children enrolled in the 
first grade who are 5 years of age accounts in part for*this fact, 
even though these children . perhaps, in the group whielr later; 
in the midile ages, is most ap to be retarded. In tli¢'sixth. seventh, 
anc dighth grades the tables show very low percentages of normal. 
ave children, while the bverage group is particularly large.» This 
condition grows more serious with each year in the secoridary school.” 
The most lamentable phase of this is not only that children are 
overage and in most cases retarded, but that becguse they are over 
age or retariéd dr both they tend to drop out of school as ‘soon ag 
they hecome. 14, 15, or 16 years of age, in spite of their meager eduep- 
tion. Few rural children Finish the clerpentary school ; stiff fewer . 
enter or complete high school. 7 . 


cat RURAL SCHOOL CONSOLIDATJON IN ARKANSAS, 


_Arkansas has made 4 beginning toward consolidating small achools 
in rural communitie’. The “ consolidated ? school, as it, is coming to 
‘he interpreted gp the minds of students of. the attbject and in the 
States which an now making the greatest progress in this direction, 
is one Which includes not only all the élemertary grades but: an 
approved four-year high school. An adequate taxing unit and a 
shfficient number of children to nfake such a high sekool ‘possible aré 
~glso“tinderstood ‘as requisites of a standard consolidated school. ‘ + 
Of thes170 schools reported, theemajority are very small and can 
Rcarcely ‘be considered as exemplifying the merits ond re 
: ‘of a,zenuine eMsolidated school. * 

. ‘ Arkafisas is a State in which (further ‘Tesopment’ of canibelictatal. 
* schools i is both practicable and economical... The rura] population is 

ns reasonably concentrated, especially. in the: Delta Ketion, In. fact, ° 
there are few. counties; and those are mostl yin the nérthern mountain: 
| + district. in'which consolidation ‘is hot practicable, Tn all of the coun 
bio *, ties+wisited: by the slitvey country BC ools in charge of one or, two. 
* teachers. were found, with * ‘very large enrollments; many- ‘one-teacher 
” ‘gehaols enrolled 60-to 100 children and were located ‘within’ a mile 
‘or two of each’other. The most cursory observationedisclosed numer- 
"ous possibilities of centralizing schools which apparently have | Le 
far received little or no pear deration LCR ch bay ca aN Ip te TUL 
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lack of progress in this particular i is one of atkiceal indications of os 
the need of strong educational leadersbip. _ . 


= 


RURAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


* The efficiency of any school or system of schools is determined to 
some extent by the character of tle school plant. 

The survey staff investigated by personal visits 173 rural school 
plants in 19-counties and secured data from reports on rural school 
--huiltlings (for white children) from 62 eounty superintendents. 


, $= SUMMARY, 


. 


The rural school buildings in Arkansas are very y tnéatisfactory. 
In the main they~are unsightly and poorly kept., They do ndt pro- 
vide even reasonably well for the physical comfort. or welfare of the 
- Jchitdven who are forced to attend them. Their lack of proper tojlet 
facilities is aa offense against childttood and against decent_ citizen- 
shift, Good teaching in most of the rural schools would ‘be vey. 
difficult, beequse of faulty arrangement and failure to provide even’, - 

" such necessary equipment as good seats, desks, and blackboards. 

As thetprovision of a Commonwealth for the training of its future 

citizens, the rural, schools of Arkansas constitute a VSTi tragedy. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


Arkansas has adopted a progressive method of selecting county 
superintendents, The legislature in 1919 enac ted a law whith pro- ‘ 

. Vides that‘this officer shall be appgjhted by a county board of edu- 
caution composed of five members elected from-the county at large for 
five-year terms, one of which expires éach year; that after 1923 the at 
dtate will pay $1,500 toward the, salary of the superintendent, while’ 
the county board may make any-addition to this minimum salary 
which it sees fit; and that the State board of edugation shhll fix a — 
minimunt standard of qualifications to be exactedifof all candidates | * 
for the position of county-superintendent. Beginning with 1923 the 
“qualifteations willbe graduation from a normal school or equivalent . 
preparatioh, with gradually. increasing educational ‘and ‘professional 
qualifications until the maxiinum standard set by the board is reached. 
All this, is in line with the best practice so far as the ippendtitedt,, . 

' ofthe county superintendent i is concernedt,* |. * 

|” The law became effective,in January, 1920, approximately one year’ 

before the data referred to. hereit were collectéd and before the visits | 

_. made by the survey. A few counties had established the superin- 

" tendeney before’ that date and had ‘a county superintendent elected | 
att the Rent : Bowen in nthe: a majority: of carat a Eom iit 
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examiners had been provided. They assumed few duties beyond that © | 
of conducting teachers’ examinations. - Naturally the results of the 
new plan have not yet been fully worked out in many counties. 

Among the accopiplishments of the county superintendents. re- 

_ ported to or observed by the committee the following are worthy. of 
mention: 

Thirty superintendents have divided their counties into sections, 
and hold group meetings of teachers for discussion and study of 
reading circle books. 

}, leven report‘the use of county libraries by teachers. 

Twenty-four send circular letters to teachers giving suzeestions 
_ for improvement. Of these, six make suguestions on methods of 
teaching. 

Three report. county teachers’ associations. Three report the lise 

of score cards for rating teachers. — 

_ Seven are making an effort to organize school improvement assn- 
ciations in all districts. 

Six hold coukty contests in athletics, public speaking, club work, 
music, and reading. 

Sore hold directors’ meetings: 

One superintendent requests teachers to send lesson plans to the 
office; two prepare examination questions for promotion; three use 
newspapers for reporting school news; two encourage teachers to 
Visit er classrooms, , 

These instances show that some progress has been made towird | 
securing effective: administration rvision of rural schwols. 
The county boards have tlie auth émpley trained and expe- 
rienced educators to fill the position of. county superintendent and 
to hold them responsible for getting definite educational results. 
The people in turn can and should hold the boards responsible for 
securing such superintendertts. So far neither have lived up to this 
" opportunity in the majority of the counties. 


! 


WHAT GOOD LEADERSHIP MEANS. 


® pa 9 
wee i county 8ystem of schools, well adminstered and supervised— 
that is, with a capable superintendent in charge—will soon shbw - 
signs of an aroused public. interest in education." The physical. con- 
ditions will show that a-definite plan of operation is being followed 
dn this respect.and that the teachers are working under conditions 
which: make good instruction ‘possible, | 
is In addition, signs of superyision ‘will tis apparent i in the elagsxoom, 
' The trained, experienced siiperintendent or supérvisor will organize © 
“the teachers under his charge for acgomplishment of certain cents 


ands Pa . La oye ‘ eae, o-4), . rf : . 
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NECESSITY OF SECURING A SUPERINTENDENT OR EOPERVIBOR oF EXTE- 
- RIENCE .AND TRAINING, 


The county boards of education have a splendid opportunity to 
serve the, rural people of Arkansas hy employing men and women 
of ability, training, and experience | as county superintendents. *' 
Some progress has been made in this direction, but not enough. If 
a comprehensive program of educational advancement, such’ as is 
needed in Arkansas, is to be carried out at all, it must be done by 
superintendents who are leaders of the people and who stand pre- 
eminent in their profession. 


NEED OF I NTENSIVE’ AUPERVISION, 


Except in a few counties, the rural schools of Arkansas show little 
evidence of effective classroom supervision. Each school, in most 
instances, is a law unto itself, free to be as bad as the teacher allows 
it to be in-organization, discipline, methods, and in the subject mat- 
ter taught. Additional evidence of the unsystematic and uynscien- 
tific procedure found.in many of the rural schools is presented in the 
discussion of classroom instruction elsewhere in this report. 

The county superinténdents, while responsible, are not wholly to’ 
blame for this condition. They have little real authority and act 
largely in advisory capacity only. No supervisory assistants to the 
county superintendents are employed in any county, and in three 
only has the superintendent a clerk. .A county superintendent can 
not .alone visit ajl of his widely scattered schogls often enough to 

" give teachers practical suggestions on organization and methods and 
then follow up his visits to make sure they are properly é¢arried out. - 
He has not only too many schools but too much additional adminis- 
trative and clerical work to make superv ision possible. Indeed, 
satisfactory progress can not be made in this direction until a suffi- | 
cient number of supervisors or supervising teachers are employed i in - 
cach county. 

In view of the distances to be traveled to reach isolated L hidden: 
the conditions of the roads of many counties, and other, factors which 
enter to limit the number of visits a supervisor can make to the rural 
schools under his direction, it is evident that he can not do justice 
to a large number of schools, For the most effective work. this © 
number would preferably not exceed 25; certainly it ought not to... 
-exceed. 35. or 40 schools, Probably . no step can be so easily taken 
which will be of aa great service to the rural schools of Arkansas ag. 
the employment of a staff of well- -trained rural supervisors. rae 

: : "> ' , \ , 
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of 
Chapter VIII. 

URBAN AND VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 


In this chapter the-problems of public education in the larger 
communities are considered in three sections: (1) A brief presenta- 
tion of certain data collected. relating to public schools in communi- 
- ties having a population of 200 or over; (2) public schools in cities 
under 10,000 population; (3) public schools in cities of 10,000 and 
over. 


I. SOME DATA CONCERNING URBAN AND VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 


a 
In previous surveys, and in statistical investigations generally, it 


has thus far proved impossible to formulate a plan which satisfac. 
torjly distinguishes rural and urban schools. The attempt was made 


in this survey to secure data relating exclusively to rural schools by 


adopting an arbitrary division of communities into two groups— 
those under 200 population and those of 200 population and over. 
While it seems quite certain that the former group includes no* 
schools not properly classed as rural, it is probable that some schools 
in the second group reported in this chapfer are also rural. This 
situation is unavoidable under the sugyey limitations of time and 
expense. 

, THE CHILDREN IN THE 8CHOOLS, 


In 1918, the latest year for which the figures are available, only 
83 per cent of the estimated white population of school age, 5 to 
18 years, were reported as enrolled in school. The total enrollment 
was reported’ as 461,591. The survey secured data concerning pupils 
in school in 1921-22 as follows: 


“Th places having population nnder 200, white...--.....-____- 42, HR4 
In places of 200 pepplntiiin anil .over, white... WGP Ue oA 78, 217 
Ciiloreisoce yh De este oes ae epewiem 22, 588 

Totel4 os Se ee A a eee 143, 389 


AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION, 


It is, not necessary to repeat, here what is said in ‘Chapter VII, 
‘The Rural Schools, concerning the significance of the table showing 
' the age-grade distribution of the pupils:in the schools. The ‘almost 


ies complete lack of proper classification is clearly evident. Pupils 


who are 14, 15, 16, and 17 years of age are found scattered through 
all grades from the first year of the elementary school to the fourth 
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year of high school, inclasive. In the fifth grade are found pupils 


of all ages, from 7 yeare-to 20 years of age, inclusive, and at least 
one who is 21 yea age. wh. 
, In 8 of the 12 grades, second to ninth, inclusive, more than one- 


third of the pupils are too old for the grades in which they are- 
enrolled. For the most part these are repeaters, for whose schooling 


the taxpayers are paying twice or three times or even more. Of the 
more than 78,000 children reported, only about three-fifths, 60.4 per 
cent, are of normal age or less for the grades in which they are 
enrolled. r 


~ 


A TEST IN SPELLING, 


Tt was not possible to undertake an examination of the achieve- 
ments of pupils in school subjects on a large scule. - Two subjects 
only, were chosen, spelling and arithmetic, and a sufficient number 
of pupils tested to justify some conclusions concerning the instruc- 
tion in these subjects common to all schools, 


Tlie results of the spelling test in the rural schools are discussed: 


in the chapter on rural schools. In the larger communities the 
lest Was given to 21,208 children in 83 cities and towns having popu-. 
lation of 200 dnd over, in 56 counties. Each pupil was asked to 
spell 10 words, chosen from the Ayres list of words, wheth have 
been used in testing thousands of children in all parts of the United 
States, and in which the standard score for each grade is 73 per cent. 


In only one grade, the twelfth, is the. average score equal to the ~ 


standard, and this grade was tested on words adapted to ninth-grade 
pupils, . 
The results, of the arithmetic test are presented in a later para- 

‘ : ' \ 


graph. - 
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_ IL PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CITIES UNDER TEN THOUSAND, 


' The following 20 cities of less than 10.000 population were visited 
by one or more members of the survey staff: Arkadeplhia, Bates- 
ville, Bauxite, Bénton, Clarksville, Conway, Crossett, Fayettevi'le, 
Forrest City, Fordyce, Hope, Marianna, Monticello, Morrilton, New- 
port, Russellville, Searcy, Van Buren, War'en, Wyre. 


The discussion of conditions prevailing in the schools will be . 
treated under four general divigions: First, the pupil.and his rela-. 
tion to the: school; second, the supervisory. officer's and teachers; 
_ third, the course of study and general program of the school, which ' 
reveal the opportunities offered or denied the pupil; fourth, the. 
_. buildings and their equipment, : 2 ies 


~ 
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THE PUPIL AND HIS-RELATION‘TO THE SCHUOL. 2 
(7) COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW NOT ENFORCED. 


-. It matters not what rich educational opportunities are offered, 
unless the children are there to enjoy them the money, time, and 
energy spent in furnishing the chance for mental training are 

- wasted. In but one city visited was “the compulsory school law 
strictly enforced. In the oft-repeated dictum that “The State edn- 
cates, its children in order to perpetuate itself,’ be true, then the - 
State of Arkansas neetls to be alarmed. Thousands of children are 
not- attending school, Grst, because their parents do not realize the~ 
value and necessity for ‘eihucation, and, second, beeause the sehoal* 
authorities are derelict in n the per formance,of their duty to enforce 

the law. - ete 4 

In one city when the investigator inquired witli reference to the 
enforcement of the compulsory jnttendance law, the “Speaker was 
not aware of the tragic humor in his reply when he said: “EF nforee 
the compulsory school law? I tell you, sir, the nonenforcement i8-,,, 
our salvation. We already have more children than we can com. ~ 
fortably house. What would we do if we had them all?” 


(0) PEB CENT OF ATTENDANCE, 


The per cent of attendance is also entirely too low. The average 
seems to be about 74.in colored schools and less than 85 in the white. 
“schools. This occasions enormous economic and educational loss. 
The remedy is perhaps threefold: (a) A more interesting course of 
study; (4). better support from the parents;‘and (¢) the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory school law. 


“(c) NUMBER OF CIIILDREN IN THE ROOM, * 


Good .educational practice follows the plan of having not more ; 
than 35 children in a grade-school room, on the theory that individual 
instruction is limited and that: group teaching is increasingly neces- 

_ gary as the number becomes greater. Yet, in many of the rooms 
visited: in the white schools in Arkansas an enrollment of 60 or 
more was found. - . 

It seems incredible, and yet approximately 2,400 teavhiers report 
an enrollment of 12,53) pupils in excess of the seating capacity of 
their classrooms. More than 600 teachers report that they are strug: 

- ‘gling with classes consisting of 15 or more pupils in excess of the 

* number of seats available. This is one of the berfectly-understand. 
ts able reasons Pisces a mals Brace. 0 of work 8 not Mice sone; in 1 the 
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hooks Work of excellent quality could not be done under these 


conditions even by the most expert teac hers. 


The high-school enrollment i in all cities visited is small compared . 


with grade enrollment, again showing the need: for arousing interest 
in the continuing of the pupil in school, Good work was seen in 
both grade and high school, The children as x whole are alert, hard 
working and eager to learn, and do unusually well, considering the 
physical diffigulties under which they, labor and the limited op- 


portunities which are offered them. Given the right kind of edu- 


cational opportunities, they woul-l mike Arkansas one of the fore- 
most States educationally. 


° 


“ ‘THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


LEADER. 


The superintendent of schools shontd stand as a leader of the edu- 
cational interests of. the city and should be able to interlock the 
school with the activities of the community. Nearly all of the super- 
intendents in the cities visited have had some professional training. 
“Fn nearly all cases they have been most efficient hat- -passers in the 
raising of-additional funds for the carrying on of the schools. This 
ability is not usually listed in the qualifications of a good superintend- 

ent. The cities should remove the humiliating necessity. 


* ; SUPERVISOR. 
£ L 


~ Supervision ‘ts one of the most important factors in the educational 
equation, and in'M, least half of the cities visited is so sadly neglected 


as to be almost negdigible. This, however, is not the fault of the’ 


superintendent, for his time is taken up in teaching. In nearly all 
cities visited the superintendent is teaching part time. In one city 


of. 3,000 the superintendent i is teaching six Of the seven periods of the: 


schiogl day. : > 
‘Lhe helping of inexperienced and immature teachers—the schools 


of Arkansas are liberally:supplied with them—is one of the chief - 


functions of the superintendent. In fact, good supervision will do 
more than ahy one thing to advance the’ general character of teach- 
int, The right kind of supervision will pay large dividends on the 


money invested. All superintendents should have ‘ample 2 a for 


‘supervision. | 4 | 
THE TEACHING FORCE, re eet 


f 


‘Where seems to be a general tendency to employ deachiciy. from the 


-home town. This is no doubt due partly to the financial embarrass 
ment ih waich the c cities find hutisegtrehgh and d perhiape alse to: to: cervain. ae 
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entangling adlianites It is good judgment to employ at lenst some 

of the teachers from other communities. New methods and ideas 

' are introduced in this way and competition is created which results 
"in better F peaeliing. 

RALARIES, ; ° 

The salaries are inadequate to demand the- best ‘teachers. The 

\ range in the white grade schools is from $65 to $135: in the w hite 

high schools from $75 to $155, In the grades of the colored se hools 

_ the salaries range from $15 per month to $75; inthe high school from 

$63 to-150 per month, These salaries are for but nine months in 

the vear. After large i investment for preparation this is an ill return 

jor the time. energy. and economic outlay.” It is difficult to be en- 

thusiastic over one’s job when it furnishes little more than dignified . 

poverty. 


PROFESSIONAL ATTITU DE. 


The drotecionel attitude among the teachers seems to be good. 
There is a desire on the part of atmajority of the teachers to become 
nore efficient. Concrete evidence of this is the fact that so many 
spend their meager savings in attending summer schools. A number 
of cities have*teachers’ study clubs where the problems of education 

“are investigated and discussed. The survey shows that Arkansas 
must have better trained, more experienced, better paid ee in 
order. to make material advancement educationally. 


> d “THE CURRICULUM, 


The worth of a curriculum may be judged by whether the eurti- 
culum is imparting knowledge, forming correct habits of thinking, 
and developing an appreciation of-the child's social inheritance. 

There are certain fundamental or integrating subjects which must 
le tanght in order that the pupil may be able to progress in. - the 
many fields of learning. 

The ability to read is.a necessity to- day. Senosites with reading 
is the ability to spell, familiarity with the number processes, the 
’ forming of correct habig@bt speech, and some knowledge of the earth 
and its rélation to man as fonnd in the study of geography. Ina 
well- balanced currictilum_certain other subjects are stressed; first, 
health and recreation, so necessary that the efficient citizen may be 
|... developed; second, certain prevocational subjects, manual training 
and agriculture for boys, home making for girls, giving an experi- 

mental: knowledge of cooking, sewing, and home (decoration; third, 
the acquainting the child with his social inheritance, through an 
appreciation of music, art, and good literature; fourth, emphasizing _ 
_./, of the duties of true patriotic citizenship, Progressiye States have. 
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decided that this is not too much te~ask the public school to do. 
Most States follow more. or less'closely the above program, Not in 
a single instance in the cities investigated in Arkansas is there a 
couiplete and symmetrical development of such a plan. 


HEALTH AND RECREATION, 
THE SCHOOL NURSE. 


Unless the child is physically fit, he ‘can not do his best work ‘in 
school, The most effective agent in promoting the general health 
of school children is the school nurse. Periodi¢ examination of the 

-+pupils many,times is the cause of the discovery of an incipient. epi- 
demic of diphtheria or searlet fever, saving not. only life but school 
time. Eyestrain is one of the causes of seeming dullness in children. 
Children with defective teeth and who are malnourished can not do 
their best work. Correct habits. of personal hygiene taught to the 


children of the elementary schools will do much to improve the gen- 


eral health of the pupils and will carry over into their adult years 
with beneficial effect. The-nurse in her daily program helps to 
overcome not only the above-mentioned ills, but many others. Pro- 
gressive school systems all over the United States recoprnize that the 
school nurse is a necessary factor in an efficient school. 


In not a single instance in the schools visited-wre the serv ices of a 


nurse paint for by the board of education. 


2 


VOCATIONAL WORK. 


The real American works. The course of study in the city schools 

» should furnish opportunities for both boys and girls to have train- 
ing in some form of manual activity, planned with a view to pre- 
vocational values for all pupils and vocational values for some at 
least. This not only furnishes worth-while training. but gives the 
child an understanding and appreciation of the efforts put forth 
by thqir, parents in earning the money to keep them in school. It 
tends to create a democ racy of intetest in an appreciation of the dig- 


* visited, . : a 


Agriculture is a basal industry in Arkansas; A variety of soils 


| and elevation gives an unusual diversity of crops; better, farming is 
|B necessity. Scientific ¥reatment of the soil and the adaptation of 


The boy must learn: it in school; yet not a'single white school visited. .° 


Hughes work. . 
The manufacturing, of lumber ind wood peodincth, is. one of ‘the 


‘ Pe Pod Ae nt an Iw c 
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J 


_nity of labor. Vocational work is sadly neglected in the schools | 


ro -crops.will not be learned from the present generation of farmert “ 


offers a real course in agriculture. Ewe colored schools have Smith- 


; Prenat indtatries, of ceria cae telauy Ave cities of tah group 0 per nee 
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woodwork. Of this number three shops were very inadequately 
equipped. It is a certainty that a vocational program should be 
adapted to the community; manual training should -have a place in 
the course of study. In one’ school aivigedl were found enough 
bene ‘hes to equip a shop. but not a single tool: On the staze of a 
splendid auditorium in the same buil Hing 81.000 worth of beautiful: 
scenery had just been placed. Certainly these circumstances: raise 
a question gf relative values. / vv - ge 
_ In the work for girls good jndgnient is shown in laying “pe 
phasis on home waking. since the normal irl plans to have a home: 
of her own. Sebnt two of: the schools visited have a home evo- 
namics department. The courses necd enlargement. It is worth 
chile to study Virgil, but just ys valuable and far more practical 
“mental training may be had in the study of the chemistry of foods, 
the theory of dietetics, and the for mutating of a family buvdyet. In 
at least hulf the cases the equipment is entirely inadequate. All 
girls from at Jeast the seventh to the twelfth year should have-a 
chance to study home making. 
A very rudimentary commercial course is offered by a few of the 
schools. It is important, and the courses should be expanded. 
The schools of Arkansas need to develop their vocational progam. 
“It will cbst money, but-it will help to make citizens who will return. 
the principal and many hundred per cent diviends on the invest: 
ment. Courses in woodwok, farm carpentry, dairying, animal hus-' 
Iandry, and fruit growing, adapting the courses to the community, 
should be offered\the boys. An expansion of the home economies 
course should be made, giving the girls a chance to be trained in. 
cooking, sewing, ntirsing. and home decoration, It is poor financial. 
judgment to deny the futiire makers of the history of Arkansas the 
toolse with which to work in order that they may become most 
proficient. ‘ 4 ‘ F 
Oppertunity: is ‘fairly pounding at the door of Arkansas seeking 
to enter and establish vocational courses to aid in the development 
_ of the wonderful resources of the ‘State and to train the children to 
become creators of wealth by utilizing the raw product/and manu- 
‘factiiring it in Arkansas, a State whose latent resources are almost 
immeasurable. - - [ | = ie 


j ‘ 
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_ TESTS, MEASUREMENTS, AND are tcaryéne. Phat 
Tt is ay in comparatively \ recent years thet education has bein 
a science. Resychologists by experiment | haybidiscovered many things 
- concerning the action of the mind ‘of the. ‘child. Tests have been 
formulated which give a fairly accurate rating of mental ability. . 
Ba eee Y the war an eminent group of Benkgits Sees mental, 
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tests. which were given to the soldiers. These were group rather - 
“than individual tests. So successful were they in determining the 
intelligence of the soldiers that educators saw in them the possibili- 
ties of rating the intelligence of pupils in a school. Various group 
tests, called: intelligence tests, have been arranged for school chil- 
dren, and in ¢ites all ov er the Chited States these tests are given in 
the public schools; 4 

From the data obtained a more proper classification of the pupils 
can be made. It is a self-evident fact that the-pupil can pet the 
greatest mental growth only when he is: ‘properly placed in the sys-_ 
tem. and his proper place can be determined | only when his mental = ° 
ability is know n. - 7, 


a INTRLLIGENCE TESTS, 


General intelligence tests are most material aid in making this 
classification. Only two superintendents of the number visited had 
given these tests. ‘ 

EDUCATIONAL TESTS, ' 


Certain other tests in reading, spelling, and arithmetic given to 
hundreds of thousands of children give standards by which the 
eliviency of instruction and progress can be measured. All pro- 
, gressive schools in the United States give these tests. About, half 
the'schools visited in Arkansas are making’ use of these tests. All | 
should use them, . 
- Not more than two school systems in the cities visited are conducted 
on What may be called a scientific basis. 


\PPRECI ATION SUBJECTS, , 


The sehool should furnish some training for the enjoyment of the 
leisure hours of life. Music, art, and a taste for good books add 
materially to one’s appreciation of life. . 

Drawing and design, a subject’ which is the delight of most chil- 
dren, is taught only i in @ very superficial way, only one city having 
a special supervisor. In sma systems a teacher who can teach 
both music and art may be employed, furnishing special expert train- 
ingin each, Pianos.and victrolas, generally furnished by the School « 
Improvement Asselin: are found in nearly al of ‘the school. 
systenis, : 3 Abo 

\ ope BUILDING AS A SOCIAL CENTER. a ee Ve 


~ The moon school building should be the social center of th 
_ People living in its vicinity. The school building should be alwa 
“open to worth-while community enterprises and shauld be arranged: ie 
to pala ilities to i the. needs and interes at auch sie paes! sie 


and humanity all I demand 2 at Ht soaisie fre es daret be givens: 
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takings, ‘The cities visited were probably excelled by no other similar 
group in the United Strtes in the furnishing of auditoyiums for 50: | 
cial activity. In nearly all buildings both grade and high-school 
assemhly rooms are found and are being used. In one was found 1( 
moving-picture machine; in many the stage was set with good scenery, * 
The auditorium provides an opportunity for appearance in debate, - 
dramatics. musical entertainments, and other forms of extracurricular 
activity. Leadership. cooperation, initiative. all factors in worthy 
citizenship, are developed, The provision for the possible use of 
the schools as social centers is the most praiseworthy thing noted in 
the survey of the 20 cities investigated. . 


THE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT ASSUCTATION, 


The: School Improvement Association is a most altruistic organiza. 
tion- It goes mueh to make the school a real social center for the 
mothers of the city, The association actually makes possible the hold- 
ing of school in some of the cities visited, Playground apparatus, 
the pictureg on the walls, pianos, victrolas, for the most part have 
been furnished by this organization. Too much praise can not be 
given the School Improvenfent Assqciation for its efforts for the bet- 
terment of the schools. , The right system Of finance in the schools of 
Arkansas wouldgsave these betfroacrsitcing women. much time and 
energy. ‘ 


FIRE PROTECTION, 


The conditions under which the children work have a very positive 
effect on ‘their progress and the efficiency of their work. A bright 
pupil, a well-prepared and efficient teacher, can not, do their best work 
in an ill-equipped, poorly lighted, imperfectly ventilated, une ually 
heated, unsanitary. building. Yet these conditipns prevail in nearly + 
all the build’ngs visited. Nota fireproof building was found, The 
destruction of high-schoo} buildings in three Arkansas /towns in 
comparatively recent monthg proves the expediefcy of fireproof con: 
struction. Fire escapes werejfound on but three’ buildings, and then 
-but one on each. The fire es “ape on-one of these three buildings was 
not accessible from the third story where the assembly room was sit- 
uated, To reach the fire escape from the second floor i this build- 
ing one must climb out of a. window the bottom of which is 3: feet 
from the floor, with no steps leading. to it. Such f protection” 

is almost worse than none. — | 
In the same fown there 1s a th literally acres of 
~ cotton bales on its floor. Large n every séction of 


-the compress; fir dors separat@the different warehouses—fire pro , 
» tection for eotton, bu e for children. Common sense, economy 
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The State law requires that every school shall have a fire drill once i 
a mouth, Yet only a few schools comply with the law. It seemed 
to the investigator that the more crow ded the rooms, the Tess apt were 
the schools to have practiced a fire drill. A severe penalty shold be 
placed on administrators for nomics niptiaiive: with the low. 


bitches WATUORIES, - b / 


Inno Iulding visited is ‘there. proper Taborator’ equipment for he 
teaching of physies and chemistry; in most. cases the apparatus jras 
in deplorable condition and pitifully meager in amount. It is fust 
as necessary for the teacher of chemistry or physics to hive apparatus 
as it is fon the carpenter to have tools for the construction of a build- 
ing. Yet the combined apparatus seen in the cities visited would little 
more Unan rightly supply the demand for one up-to-date and, 
therouslily equipped chemistry or physics laboratory. Money 40 
largely thrown away in, trying to teach 4 laboratory subject suc h AS 
phy ies or chemistry without Cquiipment. CH Wilmer 


GENERAL, EQUIPM ENT. 


The ordinary classroom equipment, such globes, maps, antl 
oh: arts, Was in many cases absolutely lacking;“and in no city was an 


“ CBANITATIONG 


The sanitation is deplorable, the toilet rooms dirty and poorly ven- 
tate It is only fair to say, however, that in some towns the sewer 
service is poor, This does not excuse the. unspeakable filthy ton- 
ition found in some toilet rooms. The sanitary conditions, ut high 
noon, in the dairy. barns of the agricultural high schools visited are 
letter than in the toilet rooms of 90 per cent of the schools investi- 
tated.’ Light, air, and work are three things eceaLyS to remedy 
conditions. : “ 

i e BLACKBOARDS, = 


Tn Bo system were the schoolrooms provided | with good black- 
boards, poor composition board or the plastered wall being used.. 
The b ackboards are uneven, and coupled wath an inadequate amount. 
of me are very injurious .to th eyes. One teacher with / | 
6* pupils enrolled i, that ‘hit the pupils who were in the { oe 
simmering from eyestrain’ a 

‘The sthool buildings | as a whole in the 20 cities are in bad state of 
_ Mpair, needing gawint, Plaster, and wmdow glass. They also need 
--Superlatively tha which they do not gee Rapecnigh daily sleanivg: ‘lg 
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>= —_ RECOMMENDATIONS! 


1, The compulsory school law should be strictly enforced. aa 

- 2. The number of pupils per room should be reduced, ane Bl 
the maximum. 

3. A desiré shoyld be created in the pupil to ae fin se Bh, iy 
ineans of an ehriched curricalurf. A oY 

~ 4. The superintendent should be given time for careful, srstemat 
supervision of.the schools, hoth white-and negro. 

~ 5. Higher salaries should be paid tearheps. and better preparation 
should be required, % 

6. All schools should have the services of a school nurse, paid for 
by: the board of education. 
7 7. “Physi ] training courses for both boys and girls should be : 


ue The schools should be more scientifically administered : 
(1) A better and more eppieee system of records should 
be kept.’ } ‘ 
* (2) An annual budget: should be prepared, 
.) (3) General intelligence tests should: be given. to assist in 


the classification of pupils. ‘ 
(4) ‘Educational ‘tests should be given. for dntinsatie ne 
- poses. Dy se - 
: (5) The course’ of study sheyld be diversified, being 
. ~ adapted toyexceptional , nd backward children, us 
well as normal: children/. 


9. Special instruction in vocal music and art should pe gi given hg 
teachers pajd for by the hoard 6 edutation. Tees 

10, Courses in vocational training should be offered, tle courses 
being"adapted to the community: « | 


. 


(t) Practical agriculture Cie , i’ 

(2) Home economics. : 

(3) Mafual trainimty. a eee 374 Q | 
(4) Commercial subjects. : .c. ae 
ii. "Fire protection should be provided, . 


(1) All -new two-story buildings should be of Atepiuat 
erie. construction. A w : + 


* 


E ; mie PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CITIES OF 10,000 AND OVER. | 


ie The following 11 cities are included in this: section: of the: port: i 
| oe " “Blytheville, El Dorado, Fort Smith, Helena, Hot Sp Toa TO; 

“Little Rock, North Little Rock, Paragould, PingASluft, Texarkana, | 
... Each city in this group was visited by a niemlbygf of the survey staff. * ’ 
a Each building i in the ey was visited; end, the uta thus secured were, : 


Tey 
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brought together for ‘the city as a whole. (In Little Rock ‘uly i 
of the buildings were visited, selected at random.) ° 

In only five of these cities is it the practice to require the aupegin- 
tendent of schools to prepare a budget. The“ post-mortem” state- 

" ments pitblished, similar to one commonly published by banks, do not 
constitute budgets in the neéaning that term hag in scientifie school 

, Administration. This means that financial policies must be worked 

: Stout as a committee action in-board meeting or in the hands of some . 

one not an expert in school administration. This is violation of the 

best ‘theory and best practice in school administration. Good busi- 
nesg al ministration: demands that a budget, carefully equating re- 

b sources arid expenditures, planned i in advance and lé@ved up to, be the 

fundamental fittancia] procedure in every system. It seems absurd to 

. think that a bank cashier or a plumber or a real-estate agent can plan 

the budget or execute satisfactorily the financial policies of a school 

fystem. 4° 

Seven of the cities emplviy paid secretaries of the board of educa- 
tion. The salary paid ranges from $150 to $2,400 per year; $1,200 
seems to be a favorite salary, inthe larger systems, This is simply an_ 

Unnecessary expense. There is nothing for this individual to do in 

the way of clerical work that ‘could not be done by the superin- 

tenlént’s sec retary, That such a practice is nat a sound one for de-‘ 

| termining educational financial policies, no better illustration than’ 

| the present situation need be sought.’ This i is pope administration of 

| the meager funds provided. * 

There are two’ possible explanations for these conditions, In some 
instanves men have been chosen as*superintendents who have not had 
recent training in school administration, and they have not realized 

“the very great necessity for these phases of business administration. 

But hy far the greater reason is the faijure of boards of education 

to delegate this renneenenpitty i trained expert. ‘ 


« 


SGHOOL BUILDINGS. 


s 


Insjx cities—Blytheville, E} Dorado, Jonesboro, Helena, Paragould, 
ant Texarkana—half or more of the school buildings studied were 
estimated to score less than 500 on a scale of 1,000; that is, they-are in 
such condition that they can not profitably be repaired or remodeled. 
The buildings ‘were gone through from basement to attic, each room 
_ ving’ inspected. : This means that half the: buildings being used by.» 

+ thes® school systems. are such that they should: mura ately be re- 
» placed, 
This Toes, not daean that there are no “good bolldings ‘ in ‘thesa 
systems. The two junior high-school buildings recently built in Little 
are bl Raat as xpald be founds in He Lan Evian The. 


ee 
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i" jlding at Pine Bluff is an unusually good building, 
a 0 hers w hiv, merit special commendation, but sounder ad- 
spEpA LDoticies In the futur® would mean fewer undesirable 


wy, i ‘he ; seek | 
The’ ee Ne vents of Arkansas are individually anid as a 
group a very high class of men, thoroughly devoted to their work, 
However, some of them have been selected on some basis other than 
epecific training for the job they ure to do. The day has passed when 
superintendents gan fill these positions to the highest deyree of sue. 
cess without technical training in school administration. It is a 
technical task, and there has been developed a@ technique for doing 
this task with the greatest efficiency, Arkansas'can not demand less’ 
of her superintendents than other States and expect to havé un educa- 
tional svstem equal to theirs.: The salaries paid these superintendents 
range from $3,300 to $4500, and when considered with living ex- 
penses justify the raising of standards of*professional training. 


CLASSIFICATION AND - PROGRESS OF CHILDREN,.®-* 


One of the administrative problems of any city system is the classi- 
fication of ¢hildren for the purpose of instruction. The older method 
was to classify on the basis of age, and perhaps partly on the number 

of years spent in school. It was based on the’theory that a grade 
should be made i in one.year, Which was supplemented by the effort to. 
have all achieve the same. The modern theory of administration is 
‘to group children on the basis of their ability to do and on the basis. 
of what they’ are, really able.to achieve. This does not at all mean 
that’ children. of inappropriate ages will be scattered through the 
various grades without regard for chronological age or phfsical de- 
velopment. On the other hand, children may be grouped within the 
grade, with subjects and charnctériat}es of work appropriate to 
ability. That the methods in use in Arkansas have resulted in a very 
unsatisfactory condition, with children _too old for their grades and 
‘with a corresponding dropping: out of ‘these older pupils, it is only 
necessary to glance at the table which sets forth conditions as to_ 
age and ‘grade to be convinced. To reorganize the schools afid to re- 
_ group or regrade the children so that their’ distribution will better 
_conform to what are now accepted as the best standards is part of 
the work of the supervision of instruction. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT or PUPILS, 


* 


, 


fag ey "Eishited time and assistance preventéd: an extensive atnaty of in- 
struction’ in these city systems. Elsewhere the results of a spelling 
i> test are presented. The training'nnd characteristics of the teaching. 
Ta Ataf, are himiamear Pern. y teoeing ee are alee agate! 


. appears to be ample justification for urging strong measures for 


— adtninistration, with appropriate emphasis on modern methods of 
correcting, it. 


which go-to make a building modern—auditoriums, gymnasiums, « 
playrooms, lunch rooms, libraries, and all those deus. of equipment a 


$ Bphyect a = "Mixed ipteneatae, he if 
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elsew here, The test i in arithmetic® was given in the fifth and sixth 
grades of several schools chosen at random from among the 11 city 
systems studied. Enough classes were tested to overcome the effect 

of including one very good or one very poor grade. It can not be 
claimed that conditions, as shown by results in arithmetic, are repre- 
sentitive of results in all other subjects. However, previous studies 
show that where a very good showing was made in arithmetic, ex- 
tremely poor results in other subjects are not likely to‘be found: =: 
Likewise, when extremely poor results ih arithmetic are found, ex- * 
tremely good results in other subjects are not likely to be found, 

The results in the sehools tested in Arkansas are not materially 
lwhind the average of the Southern States, In fact, the slight dif- 
fervuce in medians could easily be accounted for by the fact that the ° 
texts were given a full month before the middle of the year. How-- 
ever, when the standards for the country as a whole are considered, 
Arkaiisus’s achievement shows at least a year behirid the rest of the 
country. In view of the fact that the schools tested are probably 
among the best or at least above the average of the State, there 


improving the quality of instruction, 
Briefly, the conditions may be summarized : 
The organization of the grades in the different city systems is such 
that a very large number of students are found throughout too old 
for the grades in which they are enrolled. This condition results in 
on unnecessarily large elimination of older ‘pupils. On the average, 
pupils are spending too long time-in the grades, Conditions among’ 
hegro children aré much worse than among the whites-in this regard, 
There-is a very decided lack of systematic study of this phase of 


4 


The training of the superintendents of these city sc hool systems is 
not on the whole what it should be. Too many are not ppecitaly: 
trained for the work they are attempting to do, Me 

. There is a lack of general supervisors and a corresponding jack of 
ape ial teachers of special subjects. Supervision'as a mule, Bes as 
as'to extent and type, is very inadequate, - ; 

‘Ilulf the buildings in. half the systems now badly need to be re- 
placed; In nearly all the systems there is found congestion of pupils 
al a building program overdue. Many of the buildings in all'the | 
systems are badly lighted, poorly ventilated, and inadequately pror 
vided with fire protection. . Théy are seriously lacking in the things 


_ 
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so necessary to the modern conception of education. Buildings for 
negroes as a whole are bad, some very bad and very inadequately | 
provided with the means of training for vocations. 
The financial situation in these city systems is seemingly about 
as bad as it could be. Schools are literally without funds and in- 
_ debt, in some cases, nearly two years in advance. Part of this is 
simply due to poor administration of funds in the past. A good 
deal of it seems due to the unskilled administration of laigis|s ly the 
boards of education. Poor and inadequate finaneial aL are kp 
in many instances. ’ 
SUGGESTED REMEDIES. 


The financial situation must be remedied, and a better system 
of administering these funds must be provided. 

Superintendents should be expected to prepare budgets. Adequate 
systems of financial records should be kept. Unnecessary expendi- 
tures should be stopped. The principles of business administration 
must he applied to school systems if a fair return for the money 
to be expended is to be expected. 

By. a revision of certification provisions a much higher and more 
specific” type of training should be demanded of both administrators. 
and teachers. It must be recognized that specific not general train- 

__ ing is required to do a piece of technical work. 4 

All matters of technical nature should be delegated to experts, . 
Administration by boards ér by committees of hoards has been re- 
peatedly shown to be impossible. Boards should content themselves 
with getting an expert to administer and provide means of securing 
an audit of results, very much as a board in an industrial corpo- 
ration would do. Arkansas boards should demand much more of 
their experts then they do and attempt less of the actual: adminis 
tration themselves. ‘ 


so 


- Chapter IX. . 


‘SECONDARY EDUCATION AND THE DISTRICT AGRICUL- 7 
TURAL SCHOOLS * 


I One of the encouraging features of public education in Arkansis 
"is to be found in the figures relating’ to secondary education, 
_ ‘The number of pupils enrolled in high schools in Arkansas report: 
ing to the Bureau of Education increased in the 28 years, from 1990 

- t0'1918, from’ 7.6 per 10,000 population to 73.4,.or nearly ten- fold. 

_. The increage for’ the United ‘States during the same period. was 
z ‘ slightly more. than fivefold. Thus the development of high-school 
| 4, attendance, ‘according to reports. from the several States, has been. 


} 
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approximately | twice as rapid in Arkansas as in -the country as a 
whole. 

It is to be noted, however, that while Arkansas has made great 
progress relatively, ‘the State still has considerably less than one- 
half the high-school enrollment that is necéssary to equal the average 
figures for the United States. Furthermore, the -proportion of the ~ 
total school enrollment: found in high schools is ie low in 
Arkansas. In 1918 the high schools in Arkansas reported only 9.5 
per cent of the total school enrollment, the average for the United 
States being 93° per = saad Only one State reported a Gower per- 
centage. ’ 

_ Another commendable feature is the. very evident ‘leave g on the 
part of the people to have high-school advantayres. 

More than 340 schools are maintained which offer but one or two 
years of high-school work, with an average of fewer than 16 ‘pupils 
per school, So many small.schools could not be maintained without 
a measure of genuine popular interest in secondary education and~ 
belief in its importance. At the same time these schools are being 
operated very unegonomically, inefficiently, and under severe handi- 
caps, as appears from further examination. * 

There is one county in Arkansas which is sending to high achiout 
less than one-twentieth as many of her boys and girls of high-scheol 
age as another county. The three counties at the héad of the list 
average more than 14 times better in this respect than the three 
counties: making the ‘poorest showing. Every citizen of the State, 
no matter in what county he resides, should be greatly sconcerne:| 
that such vonditions can exist. 

. Even with 534 schools reporting some kind of high-school work, 
only 14 per cent of the children of the State of high school age are 
enrolled in bjgh school and only one-half (37) of the counties are 
reaching as many as 11 per gent: Only seven counties report 25 
per cent or more. 

_ The discouraging side of the situation is found in the ‘facts that. 
one-half ,of the schools doing two years’ work enroll fewer than 12 


"pupils each ; and these pupils do not receive the full time of one 


eteacher, since only three teachers are provided. for the entire 10 
prides. Again, less than one- -half of the schools offering one year 
‘of high-school work enroll as many as 9 pupils each, and these schools ‘ 
do not average two. teacliers each for the work of: 9 gr ades, 


_ GREAT INEQUALITIS EXIST. 


Almost without exception, the . schools visited. which. were offer- 


ing three. years or less of: -high “school work were found te be, | 
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the higher institutions thove. W ithont flourishing high schools and. 


-available to satisfy the growing needs of the elementary schoolsy 


.. Arkansas needs more first-class .fo 


ae many years of work they attempt. Ont 
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‘ needed devel pmenté in this direction. 
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struggling under ‘conditions which make high-school raining, of 
acceptable standards practically impossible, 

The inevitable consequence is that various) communities and’ 
sections of the State are served very unequally in the matter of 
facilities for secondary education, and the extent to which people’ 
avail themselyes of such opportunities as are available varies greatly 
in different parts of the Stute. 

No system of public education can be strong unless its secondary 
schools are numerous and well developed, for such schools are essen- 
tinl to the well-being, of the elementary schools below them : und to 


_ 


normal schools to rodne e thetm there are practically no feachers 


without high schools there is no source of supply for the collegese | 
and universities, and the future of the State demands a vitilized — 
system of higher education, 

In brief? (1) Arkansas does not at present*have a good ey stem of 
secondary schools within: reasonable reach of all, or even a small 
part of her children; too many communities are obliged to charge 
tuition in order to maintain their “ public” schools; (2) Arkansas 
necds more rural dhigh schools; (3) the efforts on the part of many’ 
small communities to provide some kind of high-school fac ilities are 
rendered nearly useless because of the haws as to taxation and be- - 
cause of the very small school units which at present can not afford 
both good elementary and secondary , 


"MORE AND BETTER HIGH yee OOLS NEEDED. 


high schools and more 
hey offer work, however 
the best ways to increase 
the number of children availing themselves of high school op por- 
Tie. is to bring the high scliool nearer home. 


high schools which are first class so 


The people of Arkansas are evidently reddy to make provision 
x the organization of more high schools. The adoption of the 
county-unit plan of organization, as suggested in the chapter on’ 
rural schodls, will provide the machinery and the means, for the, 


THE DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL: SCHOOLS ’ 


-Problems, connected: with the four district agr icultural schools | 
proved to be among the most perplexing and difficult wiich the sur 
vey attempted to solve, 

It seems clear that the act of 1909 establishing these schools: con- 


ide templated a type of institution which should provide ‘practical 
hed ascaaraans treatises, or, dectunes, ae agriculture, and hoflicultirey” iy 
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of secondary grade, of such character and extent as are not avail- 
able in the usual high school. By providing that “all work in, on, 
an about said schools, or on the farm,.or on or in the barns-con-- 
nected with such schools, whether it be farming, building. care.of ~ 
stock, or whatever kind of work, shall be performed by students of* 
sui schools.” it was clearly intended that the students should have 
abundant practic al experience not only in farm operations of all 
kinds. but in the planning ‘and construction of buildings for the 
school itself and for the farm and in those’ phases of the manuage- 
ment and maintenance of the institution in which the more mature 
students might he tréined to participate. | : 

Obviously these aims and purposes could not be renlized: except 
in the most fragmentary and superficial way, if the institutions were 
“to undertake also and at the same time to offer the usual four years 
of high-school instruetton preparatory. to college. - These four 
‘schools present a difficult problem now, largely because they have 
net in faet adhered closely to the program that was evidently ins 
tended ip the act providing for their establishment. 


e 


THREE POSSIBLE. SOLUTIONS. 


| There appear to’ be at least three courses open to ,the people of 
| Arkansas in dealing with the situation. ; 
| (1°) The schools may be continued and maintained substantially 
| us ut resent, t 

(2) Steps may be taken to transform these echiouts into institu- 
tions of the type contemplated in the act of 1909.. 

(3) A State progr am of secondary education. may be inaugurated © 
which will in time make other’ ,Provisions for the service now ren=~ 
ered by these institutions, thus making possible heir gradual’ res 
lease for other purposes. 

In the following pages the survey recommends the adoption of the 
third course and presents some of the-consideratiogs upon which this 
Fechitumendla tion is based. re sek ° Ds Beet 

As teaching of agriculture in the rural schools has not hitherto 
heen emphasized or expanded to an appreciable degree, it is @vident 
that these country boys and girls have had practically no oppor- 
tunity to secure any training relative to the vocation with which they 
are Jaspciated, 
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EDUCATION FOR RURAL LIKE, ee 
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“ gotneih tiie must‘ be done to rosea thé: vision of the average coun. r 
try hoy.and girl’:-"They. must : be. better-prejfared to discharge the -' 
duties “ind obligati mis. of citizenship.in-a pural: epvironment. They. * 

af i ipPY ciate the dignity. and: welitaeets their. ie sala 
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> + They must be shown the most certain and definite pathways to 
progress and successful achievement along ae lines: and 
home management, 

‘This is the minimum program calculated to satisfy all those who 
have seriously thought or reflected upon the solution of those prob- 
lems around which the permanent prosperity, happiness, and develop: 
ment of the open country revolve. ‘That something of a definite, 
constructive nature needs, fo be done to place the agriculture of Ar- | 
kansas on a better basis ‘is evidenced by the low average crop vields | 
per acre recorded in recent years. Education of the right type holds 
the key to the satisfactory solutjon of this difficult. situation. Open 
up the storehouses of assembled concrete knowledge. Let definite 
scientific facts replace. idle superstition and mere theories and r 
marvelous transformation will soon be witnessed. : 

° No State can hope to make the progress which is desirable where 
' any considerable percentage of the population are handicapped by - | 
reason of an inefficient elementary or secondary school system. C'on- 
versely, all of the citizens of a given State are virtually concerned 
about the welfare of approximately three-fourths of its population, 
They are either its chief asset or the principal obstarle standing in 
the way of development. Their attitude must be changed from nega- 
tive to positive, and vocational education of the right type must be 
- instituted on a broad and comprehensive basis before this end can be ' 
attained. - 
~ It is now clearly recognized that many of our methods of agricul- 
tural practice are atitiqtiated; that the per cent of lost motion and 
*nefliciency on our farms is so great as to be really alarming. 


\ 


EDUCATION ADAPTED TO ASCERTAINED NEEDS. 


An intelligent, investigation and report. upon the problems fiss0- 
ciated with the \work of the secondary schools of agripulture in 
Arkansas hinges upon the foregoing discussion. It is quite evident 
that' those responsible for the introduction of this system of instrue 4 

' tion within the State felt that something niust be done to leaven the 
processes of agriculture then in vogue and to prepare an ever-’ 
increasing nuniber of the boys and girls from the farm for adequate 
leadership, so that they might become dominating factors in giving, 
skillful direction to the agriculture of tlie communities from which 
oe came, ’ ‘ 

‘Whatever-has been accomplished toward the consummation of that 
end is worthy of the highest. praise, because of the fundamental eco- 
nomic issues involved. ny inherent. weaknesses in the plan: of 

. organization and methods of proogdure which may have been dis: | 

aie povnend ahead be alisninsted, since. se preatels erent for Aosta ‘ 
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instruction in agriculture is:something which must be regarded as 
" essential in‘every State in the Union, but more Parneutasty 4 in States 
like Arkansas. 

With more than 500 high schools, enrolling nearly 22,000 pupils, 
Arcansas sll scarcely approximates one-half of the high-school -’ 
favilities represented by average conditions throughout’ the United 
States: she reaches only T4 per cent of her youth of high-school age 

“with any kindof high schooling and less than 8 per cent with, four- 
year courses. Obviously, therefore, the maintenance of four district 
schools, enrolling 1,486 students, even though these: represented the 
progressive type of vocational agricultural dnstruction, Would consti- 
tite only a beginning on a program which must be State-wide to 
met the imperative demands of the situation. 

That the four district agricultural schools are not, providing the 
type of instruction and practical experience contemplated in-the act 
or called for by- the needs of the people of Arkansas becomes evident 
on examination,’ (1) At least one school offers no instruction in. 
agriculture until the fifth year of the course; (2) a considerable 
proportion of tlte students, @timated at from 25 to 50 per cent, are 
enrolled in “ preparatory” classes; (3) approximately one-half of 
the graduates go into teaching and a considerable number go to insti- - 
tutions of higher learning; (4) too large a proportion of time and 
effort ure dev oted to offering courses of the regular high-school ty pe, . 

with too little revard to adapting the subject matter and instruction 

to the special demands ofagriculture and rural life; (5) at least. 

‘on school is offering collegé work! (6) extension work on the farms 

* and in the homes of the adjacent territory has not been developed 

ona scale which is essenggal if the educational needs of the Stite are 
to be served. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


- \\ STATE-WIDE DEVELOPMENT NEEDED. 


* 


| Schooling of secondary grade ig. needed in Arkansas on a much 

more comprehensive scale than the people have yet thought of. Ad- 

| vantages such as*those contemplated: in the establishment of the dis- 

|; trict,agricultural schools should. be -provided not in, four isolated * 
centers plone but in every part of the State. Practically every high 
school in Arkansas should offer strong courses in agriculture, horti- 
autre, and home making. : 

' The development of a State-wide pr ogram of secondary. education 
/gould bring these opportunities Within a reasonable distance of . 
every boy ‘and girl in Arkansas. / ‘This can be brought about through 
the adoption of measures discussed élsewhere in this report: (1) 
More adequate financial support, including State aid, and especially. 

, State stimulation and leadership; (2) adoption of the county-unit.. - 
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the home project plans adopted in a number of Stytes, "4 
. n Bt - 


expansion of the present school at. Conway. 


follows: At Conway, at the'State normal school, capacity 800 stu- 


at a | State normal at E Conway it Om: nok: seen. L Sesinpnile to Klevelop. th 
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plan of organization and administration; (3) development of special 
coilses relating to agriculture, home making, and rural life, such ag 
the types of work promoted under the Smith-IHughes law and under 


OUTLINE OF TEN YEARS’ PROGRAM. 


If the provision is made for the development of secondary educa: 
tien in Arkansas which is so clearly needed, it will in time become 
‘unnecessary to maintain these four district agricultural schools as 
now. The gradual diversion of these schools to other pur paves Wai “1e- 
fore becomes practicable. 
| One of the most urgent needs of public education in Ar kansas for 
muny years to come is provision for the professional preparation of 
teachers. If this provision is made on a-seale so manifestly needed, 
it will be impossible for the institution af Conway to meet more than | 
a fraction of the demand, Tt seems clear that the establishment of | 
additional normak se ‘hools is imperative, in addition to the substantial 


The survey, therefore, proposes the following program to he accom. 
plished in 10 years: ¢ 

(1) Gradnally i increase the capacity of the State normal school at | 
Conway, so that by 1982 jt will accommodate 2,000 students. 

(2) Provide for 12 weeks of summer normal classes, ‘in 1923, us 


detits; at the State university, capacity 1,000 students; at each of - 
the four institutions located at Jonesboro, Monticello, Magnolia, and 
Russellville, capacity 300 students each, or 1,.200-in all; grand total, 
3.000, This provision of summer schoolst.should be continued an- 
nually thereafter as long as the demand continues, as determined by 
the State department of edueation. . | 
. (3) Provide for the conyersion of the institiife on wt Jonesboro into | 
a State normal school, beginning with the opening of the fall term | 
in September, 1924, with a capacity of 500 Bicents, gradually in-», 
erasing to 800 students in 1932, 4 

(4) Provide for the conversion of ‘tie Hatibation at” Monticello | 
into~a State normal school, beginning with the opening of the fall 
term in September, 1935, with a capacity of 400 students, gradually 
increasing to 600 students inaf9 32, . 

(4). Provide for the conversion of the institution at Magnolia into | 

a State normal school, beginning-with thé opening of the fall term 


; in September, 1926, with a capacity of 400 students, gradually ine 
creasing to 600 students in 1932.° ; 


' (6) In view of the proximity of the institution at, Russef Iville to the 
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former into another State normal school. Tagview of the conditions | 
in the surrounding counties it may be best to continue the agricul- 
tural school for the present, with the view of transferring its adminis- * 
tration and maintenance in due time to Pope County. ag 
ah Reducing the foregoing proposals to the form of a table, it will 

he seen that the number of prospective teachers in training at succes- 


sive dates, exclusive of summer sessiong, will be as follows: 
ES | 


i Number of prospective teachers, 


2 — = 
Date. URIS orALy 


Monticella,| Magnolia. | ¢ Total. 


Conway. | Jonesboro. 
y | m 


ond ee me fee | ee. 
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It is to be noted that even if this program is carried out, the 
university would by 1983 be graduating probably not more than 
404 teachers annually and the four normal schools fewer than 1,600, 
or allogether fewer than 2,000. The annual demand for new teach- 

ers.ut/ the present time is approximately 3,000 teachers, and this: 
‘demand may be expected to increase with the development of the 

 s¢hool system of the State. , ws : 

If this plan be adopted, it will be necessary to consider some 
“modification of the present administration of* the district agricul- 
tural schools through separate boards of trustees. The survey 
‘recommends that the institutions charged with the professional prep- 
arution of teachers be placed under she control of the same board 
which administers the schools in wliich the’ teaghers are to teach. 

* Elsewhere it is recommerided that ghe einstein of the public: - 
elementary and secondary schools of Arkansag be, delegated to a 
“tate board of eduéation, to be constituted and equipped along the. . 
lines suggested. ‘ ; eq 

Even if the foregoing program be rejected, however, and, it. 
shonld be decided to continue the four district agricultural schools, 

_ the survey, recommends that they be placed under the same board © 

_ Which has jurisdiction over the other secondary schools of the State, 


. PARALLEL DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC HIGH sCHooLs. ° | 


. The development of secondary education in Arkansas during the 
_ ext few years to double the present enrollment involves an increase: 
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from 21,824 to more than.43,000. Visualized in this way the mag. 
nitude of the program becomes apparent. 1f Arkansas achieves (his 
goal after lu ah of strenuous etfort, IW Rrers she elt then have 
United States new. What slink average will Te L) years hence no’ 
- . one can predict accurately, but that educational conditions through. 
out the'vountry ure improving at a substantial rate is.demonstrable, 
An its, He high schools in] Arkansas reported an ugeresate 
: enrollent of BD or an av¢rage of 91.7 pupils per school’ “That 
omy the larger'and more efficienc schools reported is sizested hy 
comparing these figures with those collected by the sureey,  Ae- 
cor tinge fo the later, $33 high schuytts reported anoug Revate of 
21528 “pupils, "or an average of 41 per school, Along with Bher 
improvements, the average size of high schools should increase) con 
siderably, to 100 pupils, at least. mS : ~ | 
In ut least 6) of the 75 counties af Arkansas there should le dee 
veloped at Teast one high school offering sabe hl courses in agriculy | 
ture andl home waking of the type discussed in this report, with | 
facilities for an average attendance of 20" pupils each, or a total 
of 15,Q0U pupils. ; 
This still leaves approximately 7,000 pupils to be accomma:! riod | 
_ to make the aggregate of 22.000 increase. In addition to the fore. 7 
- “going, therefore, a considerable numbes_ of - -existing high schools, 
averaging 41 pupils per school, must he developed and éxpanded: 
until they average 100 or more pupils, If 120 of the smaller ind 
weaker schools.-igw offering btit_one.or two ‘years of digih-school 
work, reveive sufficjent aid during the next 10 years so that they 
can make the requisite expansion and increase their a average encoll- 


ment by 69 pupils. the goal will be reached. Ca 
The following table suggests the -way in which this program may 
be distributed over a period of 10 yeurs: . 
De Push ae = 
e * , 
, - New county high Iner 
Schoals’, tater 
Year. : ee OWS Sed a high- 
‘ ° “ ss a} School 
r) Number, Pupils. Pupils, 
Se Geman 
scanasbss al ican oo gaat 
“ 6 1, 54H) - 700 
’ 6 1,500 + 700 
if 6 1, 4) 700 
Sh 4| 1,500 Ra.) 
ih 6} ns] “700 
6 100 700 |" 
é 6| -tan} * 70 
6 han ™0 
6! inno 70 


‘Bu, of One. Bul., 1920, No. 119, p. 2. 
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Reduced to averages, this requires that each year for! ha wie 

(1) In at least 6 counties one new county high school should be \ 
established, with special facilities for agriculture and home making, 
and an average enrollment of 250 pupils:*and 
~ (2) Tn at Jeast 11 or 12 counties one existing high school should: 
add al least GO students to its enrollment. or aC ned high selioo! 

- envollings at least GO students should be establishec : 
Its evident (hat such a program can not be & 
itintgve and the financial burden be left entirely to the local com- 

Ais A comprehensive plan of more liberal] State aid and State 

oaide chin fil direction, as suggested elsewhere, is a vital feature of 

, this program. ; . 

Ned AN ALTERNATIVERLAN. 


The program outhi ed in the preceding pages represents the judg- 
ment of wil the members of the survey staff save one, and was formu- 
dated only after full/discussion and careful examination of all avail- 
Cable data, Tt is agreed that- because of the complexity of the i issues 
invalved there’ is possibly more than one solution of the problem, as 
stvvested above, /In Appendix A, therefore, is presented a discus- 
sion of a plan ine retains the district agricultural schools and a 
statement of the eta Proper’ by one member of the survey staff. 
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| PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES. 


| The negro} population of A fligwoie' is 472,220), sctordivig to the 1520 
. fensus, and fforms 27 per cent of the total. The negrocs are locate 

chiefly in the counties on or near “the Mississippi River and in the 
southern part of the State. ‘The negrv population ins the northern 
"and en parts of the State is'very small. Most, of the northern 

caunties, and especially those in the northwestern part of the State. 

~ have very) few negroes. Of the 75 counties in the Stqte, 37 have a 

negro population constituting less than 12.5 per cent. of the total. 

| populatign of those counties. There are 26 counties in which the 
ulation of school age is less than 1,000, ends in 19 of these 


seni he Besnic drier The census of 1920 reported 15,373 pea a 
firm owners, or 149 per cent of the total nbimber,, 102647, Of the . 


In 19: ) there were 72,187 negro § bivaveen {tenants and’ owners) re. 
[peed and Laie farmers constit a g12, all eat of alt E permon 
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engaged in agriculture in Arkansas, ‘Between 1910" and 1920 the 
number of farms operated by negroes increased 8,689, or 13.6 per 
-cent. As owners and tenants they farm 2,624,726 acres, 

Froth the sthndpoiat of public health alone, however, the’ white 
people of Arkansng must be concerned about the avelfare of the 
negrocs. “There is no sucht thing as protecting the: health of a part | 

. « of the people, It is beeen to safeguard the health of all, or to 

‘protect the health of none. "A close student of, southern conditions 

. ° has described the sitrtatton in one sentende by saving “A po 

¢olor blind” It is 2 ywell-kriown ‘fact that widespread caine 

end illiteraey are generally productive of. insanitarye conditions, and 

‘hence of diseases. ‘The health of the white people in Abksigsns can 

not he considered as being independent and separate, from the health 
yof the negtoos, ; ve 

~ Eighty-nine per. cent of the negro popujation : is located in 3h 

2 ‘counties, and half of this §9 per cent is concentrated j m 41 counties, 

In thefother 44 cOunties the negro population is too smill to consti- 

tute-any large burden, so far as the expense of education is edncer ned, 

Wei is, ta ue, however, ‘that j in somé.counties. the problem of providing 

stlicols for the-negroes is made more difficult by the fact ihat the 

‘ umber gre sinall and sometimes scattered. over a “elalivaly: Turge 

" oaren, : 2 he te RM. a 

eT he,stutement”is sometinies male that. in eArkinens the coat of 
<gpaintuining publie schools ist relatively greater because separate 
"schools. must he prov fed for the n pres. The presence of the negré 
hoes ‘complicate the educational: situation to the extent that it mikes” 
 wacegsiry the maintenance,of two school sysfetns., But. it should be 
»*  -borne.in-miind that even ‘ifthe entire population of’ thd ‘State. were 
| +2 ‘white it would be necessury to provide far. more teachers ani ar Gok 

* houses than are now. provided for the white: te Ropulggion, 5 with a results 
Yant jricvease i in cost to the Stafe., =. 
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ae, he “table, shows that the: anneal ¢ re ost of | instruction ‘ail oa 
-'* enrollment\4s $17.06 for’ the white pupils ‘and $5.61 for the Zolowd. 
+, The figutes are taken from the official records of ithe State depart’ 
ae jen ot public instrhetion,. Even if at be ‘saumed:' thilt ¢ the: negro) 
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schools ure efficient, no great return can be reasonably expected on 
an annual expenditure of $5.61 per pupjl enrolled, It mast be . 
<borne in mind, too, that a large number of negro children who should 
be attending school are not even énrolled, 
+ The negro schools should be consolidated so far as possible.’ If 
larger negro schools were built, the number of negro schools could 
be reduced and most of the. ome-teacher and two-teacher ‘schools 
eliminated, This would mean increased school effitienvy as in the 
‘ease of the white schools, While free. transportation would be nec- 
‘essary for some white. pupils, it would not he neceséary for the 
“ negroes.on account hf the larze negro poptilation in these 11 counties, 
“and the sameé thing may be said with regard to a number. of other 
counties. ¥ ha 
In some inst:nves there is a very mar tnkedl dfsparity betiveen. the 
. per capita ¢xpenditures for white pupils and for colored, In Hel- 
‘ena, for example, the figures ure $68.12 and $12.60; ‘in Magnolia, 
$93.57 and $3.21; in Wynne, $24.29 and 6.0%; and in Monticello, 
; 88, 4 qual $4.85. Tt may be said in behalf of Jelena that, while 
1 the dt “parity, Let ween the amounts is great, the:per capita expendi- 
tures for’ negro spupils ig fairly rensonafle in amount. Dut this 
_ can not he said of Wynne, Magnolia, and Monticello, and a number 
of other*towns*in the list. 
In cities the white pupils are all living within ‘a small area, and 
, there is no reason why there shotild'be a large per capita expenditure * 
as a result of having a amall nugnber of pupils Per teacher, except ¥ 
f he case of high- school classes. | 
f the lntyer, ejties, Fort Smith and Hot Spri nie ‘deserve to be. 
commended for, thety: fair treatment of the negro School children. 
a the smaller cities, Fardyce has ore of the most efficient negro 
ctiouls in*lie’s ae and the per capita amounts spent on white: and 
colored pupils show a decided disposition to give the negroes fair ; 
‘consileration, ‘There is less excuse for disparity between per. capita ie 
éypenilititres in;towns than in rural Gisknietsy as rural’ ‘conditions 


4 


@ make the school problem more difficult, . : oe Sebi Cae 
"exis... ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. fo 


‘Thebe are 61,581 nitirg children of school age who are not sarelled i 
“eandtheré are 44,329: who dowot attend school regularly. The total. 
umber of: ims ‘Hot. ¢nrol ,and not attending .is 105,910, * The a 
“fact thie. the average’ attendance in negro acheols ig actually. less). 
than’ Half: of the: negro population: ‘of, a: schgol ‘age is a sad con): - ve 
mentary or*the school situation ‘ in: ‘Athansag Since 27 per, cent 
of'the State’s- ‘populatign is colored. this condition is one that: chal. 

* Ienges the statesmanship ‘of Arkansas and. calls, tor heroic 1 Betis i 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS Lagat? THE GRADES, 


-An attempt was made to secure data concerning ages. and Hed 
in which enrolled, of all colored ‘pupils in Arkansas. Many teach. 
ers and principals neglected to supply this information, so that ‘re- 
ports are available for only 22,58% pupils. approximately one-fourth 
. Of the averave nufiber reported as in attendance in 1920. 

The large proportion of children in each grade who are too old. 
for the grades in which they are enrolled is apparent. . 

Pupils of al¥ ages from,8 years to 21 years of age; ‘inclusive, are 
found in the sixth grade, a spread of 14 years; pirpils 12 years of age 
ay found in every grade from the first vear of the elementary school 
to the fourth year of high school; other facets may be noted in the 
table. | +4 

eS ee ILLITERACY IN ARKANSAS. 

It is apparent that the negro schools did not accomplish much in — 
the reduction of illiteracy in this age group, Between 1910 and 
- 1920 the number‘of illiterate negroes 21 years of age and over must 
have -been reduced by death, but this loss was practically offset by 

» the number.of illiterate negroes who reached the age of 21 during,” 
_ the: same period, Tf the nezro schools had been doing efficient work. . 
~ andyenrolling.a reasonably large percentage of the school population, 
the difference beeen the number offadult negro malé illiterates 
sin 1921 and 1920 would certainly have been larger thane 580, The 

. fact that the percentage of adult negro male illiteracy was reduced 
*  oply 3.4 per cent in 10, years must be alarming to any ‘one who is 
concerned about progress in Arkansas, The negro schools are evi- 
dently exerting only a negligible influence on the problem of gusta 
HU tAPany IR Arkansas, — nam i 
of ; SUMMARY, = =? 

At a of. ~~ 

Illiteracy in Arkansas is largely negro iIliteracy, since the 79. ont 

illiterate negroes 10 years of, ave and oves form 21.8 per ceng of the” 

negro population i in that age group and 6.1 per cent of the State's 
| , population in that age groupt ‘This is # distressing amount ‘of illit- | 
iomiereracy, The fact that somewhat similar conditions exist én States 

I 
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fn like Georgia and Mississippi, where the negro population is larger’ 
ie sonia it is in Arkangas, does not improve conditions in this State.’ , 
a ae degree of. literacy ‘shown. by, the’ figures * given Above mepns a 
a f shocking waste ‘of hitman: -eneriry. ‘The: “matiyal loss in-mongy" ‘due to, ’ 
i agricultural and industrial inediicteney. can not be: Cope ‘but it 
mt mite be an: enormous sum. Pd 
ae co The figures show ‘that in the 10 years betwee ‘o10 pe 1990-the. 
ee ade *. sinijnailoas i einai my lndoned was whi satiate by 
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This is not a, matter of mystery. It-is very easy. to see ean the 
present regrettable condition will perpetuate itself indefinitely unless — 
the se ‘hool facilities are improved. With. negro school population of - 

+ 192,665. un enrollment of 131,084. and: an- average attendance of. 
$6,755, or 45 per cent of the actioul population, it is very evident that 

anew crop of illiterates is coming on to replace those removed by . 
death. A , 

7 PEACHERS IN NEGRO SCHOOLS. 

There are 2.076 negro public school teachers in Arkansas. As the 
enrolanent in negro schools is 131,084, there are 63.1 pupils enrolled 
per teacher. In the white schools there are 39.9.pupils enrolled per 
teacher, The number of negro teachers is oby iously too small for the 
enrollment, 

It is reasonable to suppose that as a mits the higher the gradés of 
license a teacher holds the more eflicient the teacher is. The grade of - 
‘livense is certainlysa measure of the teacher knowledge of subject 
matter. No teacher can hope to impart to others a knowledge*that 

the himself does not have. The State and, professional licenses'are 
the hizhest issued. The number of negrd teachers holding these is 
negligible. On the other hand. 63.6 per cent hold second and third 

"grade licenses, the two grades representing the least scholarship. , 

The most stgnificant figures are those showing that 38 per cent “of 
the teachers in the larger. plages and 48 per cent of those in places 

_ of less than 200 poPRulation havé had no‘ high-school training. Even 
larger proport ions have had no normal or college work, even in sum- 
mer sessions... A discouragingly small nuifber meet what should .. 
he regarded nabhe minimum fequiremepts, namely, graduation from 
four-yert high school plus two years normal-school training for 
elementary teachers and graduation from four-year high school plus 

graduation from four-year college, including professional courses, 
for high-school teachers. 
‘ Of the teachers reporting only a small proportion are profes. 
sionally prepared to teach. ‘This is simply another way of saying . 
that the negro schools qf AfRansas are go inefficient that a consider- t 
alte part. of the $735.222 spent annually gn ‘the instruction of negro’ _ 
chiflrery ig spent fo little. purpose, so far as educational results Are 
concerned, 4, . 

. Nearly hydeigvariis (73.6 per cent). of the negro school childrent * 

ewollelin, the achools of, Arkansas. aré-in the first, foul grades. One . 4 

the prifteiple: of, “ The- - greatest, good tq the greatest: number,” hig 

" popils in the lower grades should have thagbest teachers available. 

_ Educationatly s aking, “the slaughter of the innocents” repre- 
tented by. the alien aination of aks behoas the by and: decom 


ee 
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grades, the sconid and third, and so on, is due in large measure to 
"inefficient teaching in the primary grades. * fs 

The figures also show the almost complete lack of prading or 

- elassification of the children. More than two-thirds of‘all the negro 

ckildren in the schools are too old for the grades in which they are 

enrolled. In grades 4, 5, 6,, ind 7 this is.true of four- fifths Or More 


of the children, “ a a 
The rapid elimination of pupils from school éhaws the futility of 
+ expecting the aims of public education to be‘accomplished so long 


as conditions remain as ‘they are. In three -or four shortiterns of 
two to five Months each it is impossible to give the average child 

that amount of edueation and preparation foe: life which is essential » 
to the maintenance of our democratic institutions, The present and 
future safety of the State demand adequate remedies for these 
conditions. . 

‘Most of the negro (does ts in Arkansas began their te aching 
careers in the State, and have done all of their: teaching there. Ceh- 
erally speaking, they are an experienced groups more. than threes 
fourths have-had more than thiee Veers’ experience. At the sume 
time it is to be noted that nearly one-half (46.1 per cent) had 
taught less than one year in their. present positions -at the’ time of 
report to the survey. . ¥ 

‘There are some ‘market: diserepanci ies between the pay of white 

~ and colored teachers. In St. -Francis County the pay of negro 

teathers in city schools is less than half that of white teachers. 
In, Ouachita and, Monroe Counties the negro teachers: receive 8 

mionthly salary about éne-half that given tire white teachers, It” 

must be remembered in’this connection that the negro teachers are 

e's pspectel to teach larger aumbers of pupils than the white teachers 

; . The inefficiency of the negro se hools, however, is due to the 
. ratio of teachers to pupils, as, spelt as to underpaid jestter 


+e < , SCORES IN SPELLING TEST. . WF 


| _, A test-in eile was given to 1304 pupils in Yrades'2 2 to 11, ine 
ie elusive, i in 40 negro schools, :in 22 counties.” | - ‘+ 

|: In all grades except 10 and 11 the words used were ehogen fiom 
Lit. lists-in which the standard. of acéuracy, as shown py tests of thay- 
faust pils,is 73, The pupils in grades 10 and 11 were given, the 
(words selected'for the ninth grade, ‘The rgeults of this test ‘are inot 
“>. donelusive for other subjects,” but suggest Jow standards of achieve 
“ment in the colored schaols, The vides des score in the colored schools 
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‘the snral hoot agent .in this work. The Rosenwald Fund pays. 
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STATE SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS, : Tse 


Through the cooperation of the General Education Board, a’ rural 
schol agent connected with the State department of public instruc 
tion, and working under the direction of the State superintendent 
‘ol pulr lie instruction, gives his entiré time fo supervising the negro 
public schools of-the State. The rural+school agent is a white man 
of extended experience in school work, and he organizes and directs , | 

: certam phases of the colored schéol work. The county training’ 
» schools are under his superv ision, He has charge of expending: the 
* funds given the State by the ‘Slater Fund, the General Education 
Board, and the Rosenwald Fund. When the Jeanes Fund yas being 
_used in Arkansas, there were 21 county” industrial supervisers, » The 
rural school agent, was employed so that the proper supervision 
und direction might be given the Jeanes industrial teachers. Since 
le began his work, however, the athount given theState by the 
Rosenwald, Fung Has. been. greathy inc reased, so that a large part of 
his imecis now devdied-to the supervision“of se iroelhouse construc- 
tion, Tt is his duty to approve and submit applications for\ni 

are a buildings and to See that the buildings are erected accor 
plan und ave. completed within eight months after appli 

. adproved. He makés the payments on the ‘buildings and Yeports * 
on partially complete and finished buildings as payments are made. 
* ‘There is a calored man known as “ Rosenwald Agent ” who helps’ 


sLvou of This agent's salary and the balance is paid by the Agricul- | 
tural, Mechanical and Nor mal College, Due to this, worker's efforts, 
- ou larger amourft df money is secured, for Rosenwald buildings ; /as 
more schools are built, The rural school agent ¢an not give all his 
tinw Co this wotk and the help of the ussistant is véry valuable. 
Ati As dopbt fulwhether any schoal funds spent in. ‘Arkansas produce 
_ more rea] results than the Simith-lughes money spent at colored 
~§haols. The instruction is based on, the project. plan and is very’ 
effective. Thi§ work in Arkansas comparés favorably; as to quality, 
with sifuilar work in other States The striking ‘success scored .in 
this work may be attributed to the following factors: ; 
(1) Well-trained teacliers. who have the technical training needad: 
for successful work... _ 
(2)-The teachers are employed ee ‘12, montis snd are well paid, 


» the salaries ranging, from $1,200 to. $1,800, to eat eres 
(3) The: work is supervised ‘bys the’ teacher-tiwiner and the coral 
school agent" a - Mf 


(4) Sufficient Nea deyoted to ‘the work—half of ach dake: t : a 
(b). The. work. is kane to thé necde of the puis vile Bolds Deis 
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Lew TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ARKANSAS, 
(6) The project-method of teaching is used, so that technical in- 
struction and practical work go hand in hand, 
_ THE JEANES FUND. 


Tn 1918-19 the sum of $2,836 was sdeetired from the Jeanes Find 
anil $3,159 from, the General Education Beard, a Ae of $505, 
This money was tised to.pay part of the, salary of industrial super- 
.Vising teachers in 21 counties. These workers were employed for, 
11 months. They visited all the Schools in the 21 counties, teaching 
handicrafts, such as “basketry and shuck: mat ‘making, They also. 

~taught phn sewing and gave cooking demonstrations in: ‘the homes - 
of the pupils. After thé school term they worked with the girls’ AN 
chs organized during the school term, <The object of this “ honie- * 
makers’ club” work was the improvement of rural life. Demonstea- 
tions were given in cooking, canning, and preserving. No money 
ever spent th Arkansas srodhived more results. Such a farge®mum- 

_ ber of children were reached by these workers that the per capita 
cost was small indeed. The program ° was very practical and the 
activities introduced into the sthools by these teachers were related 
to the needs of the pupils, * - s 

State agents for negro ediication in all the Southern States agree 
that the money spent by the Jeanes Hund and the counties for 
industrial super¢ision has’ produced more results per dollar than any 
money spent for nePro education. The State of Virginia alone, lis 
3° »of these workers, many of them paid, altogether from public 
und. - : 3o ue 

The counties spent’ $f0,505 in connection with’ the $3,55 \sictired. 
‘from private funds, At the heginning of the year 1920, these 21 
county?workers were taken over. by. the agricultural extension depart- 
ment of the University of Arkagsns. At present there are only 
ning negro home, dethonstration’ agents-an the State. Whilegewtne 

Fos reduction in ‘number'vw ,to be expected as a result of “hard’times =f 
» and ‘ “economy,” a log Gf over half of the workers because of failure 
“oni the part of levying courts td provide local funds is a poor show- 

| ing.” If these workers had remained tinder the supervision of the 

2 pural school agent, perhaps 1&4 of the local money would have been x 

> fost, “At piesant the State is.not getting any Kelp from the Jeanes 

“Fund: “for negro schools. This is very unfortunate, to say the least. 

bs ~ ‘Until other arrangements can be made, the Arkansas Extension ne 

 Depaptment. should cooperate with the Jeanes: Fund and rara] school. 

i agent, ging the ‘Stite funds: to: mutch. the“ Jéanes” Fund. -In ‘this 

3 Wey. tide rivuch- needed work can be reestablished . an’ “a number of”. 
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THE SLATER FUND. 


The aid from the Slater Fund in Arkansas amounts to HH, 750 A. 
year. This money is used it} the seven county training schools, at * - 
the rate of $500 a year, pa al or part of the salary of the home- 
economics teacher. Two-county training schools receive $100 a year, 
fur equipment. There ure five town sehools—A rkadelphia,” Searcy, 
Crossett. Prescott, and Stuttgart—that Tecgive “aid from the Slater 
Fund for home economies, Arkadelphia receives $150, Searcy and 
Stuttvart S200 each, and Prescott and Crossett, $230 each. This 

sameney is used to pay part of the salary. af the home- -economics 

teacher, The aid to the town schools is withdrawh at the rate af han) 

Ja year abr that the tofvn ‘board may gradually. take over the home-” _ 

economics Works In? this: way the Shafer Fund's donation may be >>. 

released and use elsewhere to establish - ae home-economics depart, ~~ 

ment. Fae " 
« THe ROSENWALD FUND. ‘ 


® For the year ending December 30, 1921, the “State department of Sera 
education pvas offereil $36, QQ, by” the Rosowald Fund for use in 
helping to build thodern rural schoolhouses for negroes.- “The most” 
important condigion “aid down :was, that. the buildings should ‘be 
completed, the money paid for the buiklings after final inspection, 
and the reports sent in. -Thé. money became available July 1, 1920,’ 
_ 8 that in Feality eet was stowed ery ‘the expenditure of this =; 
"appr opriation, ; 
Of tlfe $36,000 the sum “ot$19, 000 was ‘stabhed to the- Bit bobs 
it « ORL not bé used. A large number of applications were received, 
dut-the buildings were not erected, and ‘seme .of the applications ~ 
werestrgnsferred to the 1921-22 budget, which uly 1, 1922. 
en The, State department expects to “spend: re We propriution | 
2 “covered My the. 1921-22 budget, so that none: of. this money, bas be. 
re{irned to the fund. - ; 
” _ Theye. were 18 school buildings in which Thosefiwald aid as the 
21920. 21 budget ‘was ‘used. Four. of these schools are oF the onc- 
‘tencher type; seven are of the two-teacher tye’; three are three. 
* steauher buildings, and four were four- -teacher buildings. Thestotal | 
tost of these ‘buildings was $100,055; of this amount $76,007 was * 
fram. public funds, eae from’ colored seta and $16, 300. from the 
Rcenieet Fund: eee. Nae 
i ~ county Tpainina SCHOOLS, : Z ea Pity 25 
: There’ are nine county training school in jh scavions These insti- 
ts Antionts have been built:in order that teachers might be trained inthe | ut 
counties - where‘ they. live. * These schoals athe cone: to give high: ee | 
ERIC “pehool “and jvocktiona) training to students ‘expecting té endags in’) 
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other oectipations. The aid of the Slater Fundesdi00 a a yeus, has 

promoted the teaching of home economics. T he’ training” in Vota. 

tional agriculture, made possible by State and Federal funds, is a 

valuable feature of the school work at these schools. The Dallas 

County Training School at Fordyce i is one of the best schools of this 

type in the State. ; - 

Part of the trainiig giv en the boys and girls i in this schdol is of | 
imanediate value to them, At the same time the traditional subs | 
jects in the rourse of study Imve not Leen-neglected. ‘The school | 

- furnishes a source of ¢skilled-and intelligent labor for Fordyce and | 

Dallas County. The value ‘of such-an institution te both races is 

#pparent to any one Who sees the w ork-that is actually being done. 
Fear is. sometimes” expresasal that “the teaching of trades to the 

negroes will bring the rave intg economic’ competition with white 

. workers and thereby eause. trouble, Those who oppose trade train. | 

ing for negroes also oppose it for white youth, as these opponents 

have the idea of “limiting the output” so that a scarcity of skilled 
labor may result in’an abnormal wage. But unless the industrial 
development. of Arkansas is to he ritarded, the vast amount of 
skilled work that must be done will provide employment. for all. 

Opportunities will nat be restricted for workers of either:race, “In” 

Virginia and Alabama Hampton and Tuske, gee Institutes have for 

years trained large numbers of- colored mechanics. These trades 

men and those trained at the State agricultural and mechanical 
schools for negroes have migrated to every Southern Ste and 
engaged in skilled work. And _ yet industrial clashes lave been 
almost unknown. This fact ought to be sufficient answer to those - 
who claim that the vocational training of the negroes is a mistake. 
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* SUMMARY. ae 


‘The defects of the negro public schools of Arkansas may ‘be. sum: 
murized as follows: 

(1) Of the negro population of school age, only 678 per cent ure 
enrolled in school. “If a larger percentage of fhe school population 
- . is to be enrolled, more facilities must be provided. At present the 

-gchools'are not able to handle effigiently the pupils who are enrolled. 
" Jarger: byildings are needed and more teaches's.. Even if the schools 

were: 100, ger. cent efficient, the money now being Bpent: to mairitain 
aa achools is. not sufficient to’ meet tha situation. . 

(2): Of the pupils enrolled in the colored schools, aly 66.2 per conf 
-are in average attendance.. The main causés of this.are; (1) Poor. 
teething: (2) insanitary, uncomfortable, unattractive, and .poorly — 
, eanlppad buildings; (3) course of study’ not sunnentld related Ie 
the, esnyenys Hife eof fhe. Bisse and his wary Sra Ma lt 
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_ can train teachers for rural schools. Ala rge increase in the umber 


~eunstructed. The Rosenwakl plans and bills of materigl may be 


~ This js especially true of the rural schools. These subjects can be 


“sax during the last schoo] year )#without spending a great deal mo; : 


“ing of results. It can nopkbe assumed that money spent for public 


"siderable extent. There should be some supply of teachers in each 


_o7i te good reason why the negro school tailtig in some of the towns. 
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norderthut the teaching may be improved, teachers should be paid 
accorling to their certificates, education, and experience, Shmmer : 
‘schools must be provided if the teachers now in service are to make pro- 
fessional progress, The State should provide means forthe training of 
an adeqnate number of teachers at the Agricultural, Mechanical, and. - 
Normal College at Pine Bluff, Ark. Better schoolhouses should be 


secured from the State department of education. Financial aid may. * 
le secured if these plans are ysed. These plans call for attractive, 
modern buildings. well lighted and ventilated, at‘a reasonable cost. 
State aid for hatildingss woufd make it possible for Arkansas to use 
mate Rosenwald money. The course of study should include handi- 
crafts, sewmy, cooking, elementary manual training, and agridulture. 


introduced into the rural schools by industrial supervising teach- « 
vrs ‘These jndustrial supervisers can train the teachers as well as the 
puyals.. In stall schools there onght to be pne qualified teacher who 

\ ti vive part of her time to this work, » Larger schools; with five or 
more (eachers, need at least one industrial teacher whose entire time 
is devoted to these subjects. aes 
(3) The negro schools are suffering from a lack of supervision. 
The, counties in Arkansas are ladve, and a-county superintendent can 
hot he expected to supervise, without help, all the white and Colored 
s‘leols in an uverage-county. No business concern .would spend 
Rev wv veur (the total cost of teaching negro‘éhildren in Arkase- 


for supervision, minagement, direction, auditing, and general check- 


elivation is producing satisfactory results. The schools must haye) . 
supervision’ so that the results of teaching may be checked up and * 
the defects remedied. Each ‘county superintendent needs a capable 
célored assistant to supervise the cotoréd schools and, ceil to 
introtuce industrial work into the schools. ‘ ; 
(4) In many counties of Arkansas there is not a single school that 


of county training schools would remedy this situation to a’ con- 


county. , In addition to training teachers, the county training schools: ~ 
can give boys and girls the combination of high-school education 
and vocational training—in. other words, “ education for life.”: .The 
State could epcouragethe building of the schools by aiding those that 

maintain satisfactory standards. oh "5 ae e 


Pe 


. (5) Rural education’ presents a. difficult problem at" best, but there. > 
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ws of Arkansas uid not’be greatly improved. Negro children can ° 
not be educated for one-fourth what it costs to educate white children, 

(6) Even with good teachers, suitable buildings, and ample equip- 

ment the schools can not be efficient if there are more than 35 pupils 

to the teacher, Under the most favorable conditions, a ratio of 
5OQpupils per teacher, means that the children will be two- thards 
“take and a ratio of 70 pupils per teacher means that they will be 
"half taught, bad 
(7) -A graded school is more efficient than. one that is not graded. 

The closer a school comes to being graded, the more efficient it is. 
Asa rule the average ope or two teacher school is not, efficient becatise 

of the large number of recitations the teacher must hear every day, 
There are too many one and two teacher negro schools in Arkansas. 
Many of these could beliminated hy consolidation. More large 
~_ schools with three or more teachers would mean n increastd efficiency, 


_ RECOMMENDATIONS. 


le is assumed that general recommendations will aise to both white and colored 


schools, } 
’ 


1. So far as possible, negro rural schobls should have three or more 

teachers. This means that the actual number of schools in some 

_ counties should be reduced, sd that larger and more’efficient consoli- 
dated schools may be built. ‘In the counties having large negro 
populations the consolidated schools can be located 80 that every 
child will have access to a schdol. 

2. Indystrial supervisors, colored women: suatified to teach handi- * 
crafts, plain sewing, and cooking, suould be employed by county 
boards .in the 31 counties having a negro populations. 
These supervisors should work under the aE on of the county 
stiperintendents and the State supervisor. of neg ‘0 Schouls. “On the 
basis of $1,500 a year for salary and expenseg, the total amount 
required would be $46.500. Half of this amount should Je pai by 
the county boards, and the. State should pay | the other half, either 
from a ‘general supervision fund or trom an appiopriution made-for- 
‘this specific purpose, aw 
i “8, County training schools should ee established in 22 counties 
“where there’ are none at present. The State. should aid each school . 

/ directly to the extent of $500 on condition thag the local support is 
pif $2,000. -State aid should not be given unl @ building, equip- 
Sz ment, and teaching force’ are approved, hoy the State department: of 
education as being satisfactory. The min of $11,000 is needed for. 
this State aid. 
. - 4, The amount of $12,500 a. year hiould be: approeiated by tthe 
« State to aid i in ‘the onstruction of pmdera Prildings erected ail | 
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the supervision of the department: of ‘education, “This jaid would 
make it possible for Arkansas, to-‘secure a ‘larger anioning each year 
from the Rosenwald Fund. . | * 
3. For the improvement of teachers in service the sum of 33.000" 
should he appropriated annually by the State to aid loc al summer 
schools o€ five weeks’ duration or more, such schools to be under the 
divoia tut of the department of education, Aid should not le given 4 
asummer school unless the amount secured from other sources is at ° \ 
ae ae to the amount given by the State. 

. Phe per eapita expenditure on negro pupils in cities and large 
towns sheatld be at least $10. a vear on the basis of enrollment. 

The course of study in negro schoois should be made more prac- 
tical ant should be related more closely to the life of the childten so 
qias to meet their needs. 

&. ‘The compulsory education law shold be enforced, requrdleas 
of race, in order that a larger_percentage of negro children of school 
ave may be enrolled and the average attendance incredited, 

% Divided school terms should be eliminated as soon ag possible. 

WW. The number of negro teachers, in the public-school system 
should bé increased, so that there will he a better ratio of teachers 3 tg 
pupils enrofled, © ~ ‘ 

11, Negro teachers should be ait according to their education, - 
grade of license, and amount of successful experience. 

12, The State should provide means for the training of negro 

_ teachers, so that an adequate supply will be provided. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS’ AND RE 


In this digest recommendations will be .fo 
_Places in the several chapters, and are not re 
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APPENDIX A, de 


AN- ALTERNATIVE PLAN FOR THE FUTURE OF THE DISTRICT 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. c 


~ 


‘NeTeE.—During the intervening berlinl, while the district Herleultural schools 
continue substiuntially M8 ut present, the adeption of certain of the recwm 
tietdation, contained tu the fullownys pages would Madoubtectly sada sre 
to the efficiency of these schoals, This rehites particularly te those concer, 
ing more defuite service as centers of eormmuMMty life, inereased development 
Of intersehoo] relations, dinprovement -of the Physical plants vad equipment, 
correlition of the curricula, more-edective UUilixation of the school firs as 
practical laboratories” for instruction, reorganization of the work of phe ad 
Vinced classes, more effective utilization of the dining fod yaad dernitories 
WS Practical laboratories far home minking instruction, lessening of (ie em 
Phasis on subjects not related to agriculture and Keme natking, adoption of 
Uniform and tuproved s¥stems of necounting and reporting and general school 
moords, further development of Practieal dastraction fn dairying, iuaprepe 
ment inthe layout of the grounds, focrease in dermitory facilities and recag- 
tion of the hinportance of Phiysie! education and addetie Sports, Heel 
increases in laLorutery facilities, “development of work in plant nad spinal 
breeding, and Provislon of a suitable student labor finned’, . 

Furthermore, dumug this period it sheuld he recognized that Hsideruble 
Dumbers of students will continue te Ko from the district agerbeiltural schools 
fo the university and into tenehing, sid while the uaprigattural schouls are 
not designed to accomplish cither of these purposes, neveTiheless some detinite 
arrangement should be made between the university <yd these schools concent 
Ing the basis on which graduates ny be qdmipen to the yntiversity, aid atso 
Concerning tie aingunt and charucter ef thy<work Which may be regarded 
fulllhog aby portion of the State requirements for the professional prepara: 
tion of terchers, , 

One fundamental reason fo 


ssent Fam the view outlined in the fol 


© lowing pages, on the paw the remaining members of the suryey staf, is 


Jmnlility to réconsHe—the Proposal that these schools should underfuke the 
Preparation of students four ‘the Mniversity as ou controling aim, with the 
Justification of their maintenance on the Fround that they furnish a training 
pectliurly adapted to the vocutional demands of ugriculture, home makipg, 
anid rural life generally, * As higher education ig condueted nat present, the 
sevond: of these objectives can not be adequately realized in any secondary 
school while ut the same time meeting the usual entrance requirements of &- 
lege or wiiversity, To ggseme that the agricultural itd home-muaking seh 

ix a university prepuratfiry ehool, and not a finishing school designed té 
prepare directly for vocation and Jife, is to remove all-graund fur its existence 
as a xpecial institutloy. If these agricultural schools are to continue it rust. 


_ be evident that they sustain a far more vital relation te the publi¢ High-xchool 


program of the State, as to spirit, ai 


. 


mx, and purposes, as well asin stintents . 


nnd patrons, tha the program for higher pducation. | ’ 
A second fufanient objection to this qroposhl lies in the Impodsibility of 


accomplisiing in the sume. school, utilizing the same equipment and teaching 
personnel, two purposes so specific and Bo unrelated as’ (1) “nocondary voot- 
tional instruction in agriculture afd home makibg, and (2) the profexsional 


Preparation of teachers, which must be of college grade. 


Furthermore, # must be evident that the district agricultural schools can not 


develop along Ines. laid down [in the act of 1909, nor consistently with the 


Proposa's of the. plan outlined ‘below, and at.the same time and with the same. 
ures of instruction offer “16 units, of academic college credit work.” =: : ok 
Bee he MOC pays Meas Muah a Cee area Srkne 
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THE DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS, i 


Act 14), “passed hy the General Assembly of Arkansug in 200, directs that | 
tle State shill be divided into four Utstricts abd uw State school-of agriculture 
estuilishad within the bounds of each, in whieh agriculture, horticulture, and - 
the art Of textile manufacturing shall be taught. The Keovernar ts dipected to 
appoint five trustees whe shall be responsible for directing the work of these 
just tutions, The per diein of these centiemen is fineal at 2. The course of 
“plated shall be “ ptovided by the trustees” The haw makes it maundagory upon 

the autherities to see that the students shall perform niost of the work on the 
farms connected with these institutions and ghat tuition shall be free. Forty 
Heusid dollaes wis eriginally appropriated for the uacntenance and support F 
ofvarh of these iastitudens, Provision wis alsu made for Uhe schouls to coup. * 
enue in experimental work and in the publication of balletins and fur other 
purposes as Well, : . a, 

A careful exuaination of these edhvols reveals the fact thut ne upparent 

eer has been made to establish Gixtile schools in which the art of cotton 


= Matt Pings and of textile manuf ichuring shall be taught, as pequired hy- 
ie Ge hardly seems appropriate thatywork of this character should be 


iielided di the curri@ lum of institutions of this class, It certainly is im- 
pre teuble fof it to be\uudertaken with the income and facilities Which the 
whol arin possess. TR eliniation of this requirement fron the law would 
sot desirable, Choagh ft is quite proper that these schools should be expeeted 
fw lay as auely stress as possible on the elementary principles af Mant bresding . 
ad dhe taprovement of the Uber of the cotton plaut. r . 

The students come chietly from the raral districts, and though all purts of 
the State ure represented, the service rendered hy the schools is to a considerable 
extent local in character, Bs - 

Forty of the 75 coutities are represented with fewer Uian 10 students at the 
four schools combined, and aside from the 4 /counties in Which the schoulg are 
located, only 10 counties send mere than 29 stuslents per county, Forty per 
cent of the total enrollment ftom Arkansas comes from the 4 counties in which 
He schools are loenfed, and 68.4 per cont cdmes from these 4 counties and the 
adjoin py 12 counties, i : : ' 

The Hivision as to numbers betwoon*boys and girls was very well balanced. 
Many of the students were quite matte and apparently Impressed with the 
idea of inaking the most of their opportwilues, The majority expressed a deter- . 
nvhation to return to the furm, There are entirely too many students in the © 
1, preparatory classes, The percentage is uncertain, but varies from 23 to BO. 
“This type of instruction should be eliminated, thereby necessituting the improve- 
ment of the rural schools and raising the Institutional standards to a desirable 
degree, * ; - 

. There are not enough graduates, The present senior elaxs numbers Tl. More 
uphasis and effort should be placed upon encouraging the students to complete 
the courses Offered, 


2, COMMENDATION, ee: 

_ | 1) The locations of these schools as to sites, drainage, and other natural | -, , 
' vantages’ are’ very kool, In some cases the schools are not easy, to reach) 
by rally but this handicap will be sometvhat lessened with the. development of." 

"good roads, ite _ Rie eyes PER andes aaa 

(2) The schools. are very well‘officered and a. considerable number of the oh 
School-teachers are college’ graduates. . The principal diyisions are nearly all 
manned ‘by graduates of reputable colleges, ’ Good salaries are being paid. In 


a 
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. ; : ‘ 
this respect the schools are quite fortunate bec they are in position. to com. 
mand the services of "A" grade instructora, ’ : : 

(3) The discipline in all the Schools appears to he good. There was n desir- 
able and friendly relationship between atidents and instructors ani between 
the principals and their. staffs, A spirit of good will and can elesy seemed to 
pervade the Institutions as a whole. The atmosphere from iw moral, religions, 
aud soclil point of view appeared to be very goml, The principals are enthu- 
Sinstie and anxious to achieve sticeess, They deserve encouracenient and will 

appreciate helpful suidence, They ure willing to make changes und to put into 
practice helpful suveestions, -~ 

(4) There is an impression that students und teachers are very much ovor- 


' worked in these schools, The average teacher and student appear to be carry. 


ing between 2 and 40 hours of work per week. In Many Instances, however, 

fulfy half of the time is devoted to practioums ordaboratory hours, It is quite 

true that. tenchers: and students alike are carrying much more work “than Is 

normally provided for iu our graded und secondary schools and institutions of 

higher learning. . - 
RECOMMENDATIONS, _ 


(1) A closer coordination with some institution such as the Cotteg/ of Agri- 


— cullure of the University of Arkansns, Tho problems of the school wotld then 


hecot e problems of the university, and vive versa, This would he helpful 


to both agencies, since the schools should not only serve the needs of the loval 


communities but act as feeders to the university, 

(2) The schools themselyes should make a more definite and systematic 
effort than now appears to he evidenced to establish themselves as the centers 
of community life for the sections of the State they are desizned to serve. 

(3) The extension service work of the State should be made to function 
more ndequately through the agency of these schools ‘in the future than has 
probably been practicable in the pust., 

(4) The vocationul training courses in agriculture and home economics, @8- 
tablished under the ‘Smith- Hughes Act, should be materially enlarged and 
encouraged. ° 5 

(5) Teacher-training work should be etnphunized, The crying demand of 
the rural schools of Arkansas iS f@r better teachers. ' Thousands of them are 
neerled. 

(6) Interschool literary, athletic, and Industrial contests should be en- 
cournged, The distance between the schools makes the cost an obstacle, “put 
plans for overcoming. this can no doubt be worked out, or the contests. might 
be held at some central polnt such as Little Rock. °° 

(7) The plants of the several. schools could be Jmproved considerably ifa 
farger Jrgportion of the funds available were use for the essential repairs and 


' painting. The sanitary arrangements can be improved upon, 
(8) It is of the utmost Importance that a- uniform Course of study be estul- | 


lished In these schools, Too’ greut a varlety of textbooks is now being use. 
(9) Experimental areas should he éstablished dn each of. the school fara, 
(10) The. school farm should be laid out, organized, and directed on the basis 


-Of a farm management project, so that the income and outgo could ‘be made the 


basis of definite Instruction to the students, ‘This would enable the Bhool to: 


demonstrate the desirability. of different methods of farni pructice, 
(41) The work of the junior and senior students, so fur ny possible, should 
be organized on the basis of project study courses, a 
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(12) The dining-room faciltties of the schools are sufficient in so. far as 
seating capacity is concerned, hut it yould seem that they might be he the 
basis of nutritional studies to a degree not now apprecinted, ay 

(13) The tendency observed in some of the schools, unduly to emphasize 
courses in bookkeeping and typewriting und to prepare men nnd women to ge 
away from the farm rather than back to it can not be commended. These 
whos should preserve their identity and purpose, They Inve a distinetiye 
type of service to perform, ahd they should adhere strictly thereto, 

(4) Each school seems to have a different method of keeping recor ts of {ts 
students. Allgf those new “in use can be improved upon materially, <A coordl- 
nated plain of action nae toward the early attuinment of this end should be 
jostituted, y P , ‘ 

A herter record of the Kraduates and attivities in which they are, engayzed 
should be mahitsined. It is important to determ'Le just avliut gery icc. the 
grdintes are performing for the benetit of th agriculture und the home life 
af the State at large and the communities Jrom which they originally come aud 
to Which doubtless many of them hive returned. This is the only way in 
which N fair standard can be established that will enable. the: Inymumn to pass a 
fair dinteetnreaye upon the value of the service work performed by these institu- 


tions, ‘ " 
(14) These institutions should orci on the ‘basis of offering 16 units 
of college credit: work. Subtreshinan classes should be eliminated altogether, 
No advance credits should be given and no junior werk undertaken. It is very 
desirable that the schools be rated by the State board of. education — or the 
Uniyersity of Arkungis as soon as practicable, 

(16) (ireater, emphasis should be Iald upon instruction in dairying, It is 
one oi the Sti ite’s tas proniising but inadequately d veloped industries, 

(ic) A more eureful landseuping of the grounds surrounding the schools will 
Inprove the appeurtnce ofthe institutions and impress the student bodies with 
the importance of esthetic values, - : 

(18) Some of the institutions need more dormitory facilities? A recreation 
hall oy gynmasium should be provided for eath uf them. The physical trnining 
an) welfare of the body can net be emphasized too strongly. Teaching people 
bew to play and how to relax is a fundamental part of eduention. 

(1) The laboratories of the vurivus institutions should be énlurged, the 
quijiment materially incrensed, and the laboratory courses of Instruction gen- 
erally reorganized, This is one of the wenk points in the training offered by 
these institutions, In the matter of fogmal teaching in the classrooms too 
“puch dependence is placed upon the textbook, 

(20) More emphasis might with propriety be Iaid upon seed selection and 
Pune and animal breeding, © 

(21) ‘The wroyision of an adequate student labor ffind, so that many poors 
boys and girls can earn a part of the money needed to maintain themselves 
at these schooia, is an urgent need. 
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iuecesTan COURSE OF STUDY FOR ARKANSAS SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF. AGRICULTURE: 


